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Hints for the Month. 

This is the mont! for the farmer to be wide awake. 
There is ‘‘ oceans*’ of work to do, as our friend down 
east would say, and the farmer must not velax his for- 
ces, if he would plough through this ocean by the end 
of the month—something more will be required than 
ploughing the soil, all important as this may be. 

As good and efficient teams are of the first conse- 
quence, let all your horses and oxen, be very carefully 
aken care of ;—well and regularly fed,—well and 
regularly watered,—and regularly, but moderately 


worked. A bushel of oats, well fed, wi!l dof more 
good than two bushels, fed improperly. 72 


Then, having got your teams, all in good condi- 
tion, and your ploughs and other implements, all of 
the best kinds, and in fine order, you can begin with 
some satisfaction. 

Plough well—if the ground be already broken, 
plough very narrow slices—it will look much better, 
and be much better for it. 

Let all crops be well put in. 

Apply all your manure—suffer none to be idle—suf- 
fer none to waste. 

Plant corn early. To keep off the crows, warm the 
seed before planting by hot water, then pour on a lit- 
tle tar, which will finely coat it while thus warm, 
then roll it in air-slacked lime. This is experience. 
The crows will *‘ beg off.” 

Plant the rows perfectly straght. Then the culti- 
vator will run well between. 

Put in plenty of root crops—earrots—sugar beets, 
mangel wurtzel—turnips,—and eo forth. They make 
fat cattle—and a fat dairy. How many there are in 
this region, who would have been glad a few days ago 
to have had an odd hundred or two of bushels, to 
have filled the mouths of their hungry and starving 
cattle, in the absence of the last morsel of hay. O, 
one word about carrots—get seed of the new white 
kind—they are much more productive—and much ea- 
sier harvested—we have tried them. 

Get your ground ready for ruta bagas by manuring. 
and then ploughing and harrowing repeatedly between 
this and the time they are planted. This puts the soil 
in first rate order—kills weede—and lessens subse- 
quent labor exceedingly. * 





Gardening for May. 
‘The season is remarkably backward, and but little 
if any work has yet been done in gardens in this vi- 


being warmer, and dafger from frosts is mostly over. 
Let no time be lost in sowing or planting the early 
hardy kinds of vegetables, as mentioned last month. 
This done, and all danger from frost being over, pro- 
ceed to put in the more tender kinds, and euch as are 
intended for fall and winter use. 


cinity. Tlie weather has been quite cold during the T . 
past month, but there is now some prospects of its Those forwarded in hot beds should be transplanted 


For the benefit of 


more than half the distance apart of the Drumhead 
and the Cauliflower. These ought to be three feet a- 
part, and on very rich land. The, Purple Cape Broce 
coli is an excellent vegetable, and easily raised. The 
seed may be sown in the open ground; early in May, 
and if the soil and cultivation are good, they will head 
finely in autumn. Winter cabbage may also be sown 
now. 

Cauliflower seed may also be sown in the oper 
ground early thie month; and if a favorable season, it 
will do well. 

Celery if sown early in a hot-bed, will now need to 
be transplanted in a nursery bed, where it can gain 
size and strength, and be fit for setting in trenches 
next month. Set the plants four inches apart and wa- 
ter frequently. Shade from hot sun till rooted. 


Tomato, Egg Plant, and Pepper, should be remo- 
ved from the hot-bed about the middle of the month. 
If the plants are getting large, they may be removed 
earlier, but must be protec’ed during cold and frosty 
nights. Egg Plants and Peppers require rich land; 
a light, sandy soil is best for Tomatoes—if it is rich 
and moist they run too much to vine, and do not bear 
well, 

Turnips.— Sow a little of the Early White Fiat 
Dutch Turnip, as soon as may be, and if the soil is 
free from worms they may do well. Sow again the 
latter partof the month. 

Radishes may be sown now, and repeatedly during 
spring and summer. 

Lettuce should also be sown often. Transplant 
some of the earliest sown, in order to have fine large 
heads for summer. 

Peas.—Sow Marrowfat, and other large kinds re- 
peatedly, during this and next month. 


Indian Corn.—Pilant some of the early golden va- 
riety assoon as possible—if it escapes the frost all is 
well. Plant some Tuscarora and Sweet Corn as early 
as danger from frost will permit; and again about the 
last of the month. 

Melons, Cucumbers, and Squashes.—Plont early 
in the month, for early use, and about the 15th for the 
maincrop. If planted on highly manured ridges or 
mounds, they will bear much better than in the ordi- 
nary way, especial}y if the ground be cold and heavy. 

Flower Sceds may now be sown in the open ground. 





about the middle of the month. 

Watering.—Do not neglect watering in dry weath- 
er—it should be done in the evening, so that the water 
may sink in—not dry up. 





Agents for the Rochester Seed Store. 


A FULL assortment of seeds, put up at the Rochester Seed 
Store, may be found at each of the following places. 











new subscribers, and to refresh the memory of old | S#scriptions will also be received there for the “ New 


ones, we repeat some of the directions given for May 


last year. . 


Beans.—The early kinds may be planted early in 


the month, and the late kinds about the 10th or 15th. 
The Lima Beans require a warm, eandy soil, and 
should not be sown during wet or cold weather, as 
they are liable to rot. 

Beets, Carrots, Parsrips, Onions, &c., may now 
be sown for the main crop. Those sown last month 
should be thinned ont as soon as the plants will per- 
mit. Stir the ground frequently, and be careful to 
keep it clear from weeds—now is the time to kill them 
casily, and a few days’ neglect may spoil the crop. 

Broccoli, Cauliflower, and Cabbage plants, raised 
in hot beds, if of sufficient size, should be transplant- 
ed into the open ground early in the month. Take 
them up carefully, and immediately immerse the roots 
in mud, to prevent their drying ; this renders it unne- 
cessary to defer the operation till a rainy day. The ear- 
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6‘ Wonders of Horticulture.”’ 

An exchange paper credits the Gardener’s Gazette 
for the following extract, which we copy for the pur- 
pose of comment :— 

‘* Few would suppose that the peach (from which | 
branched the nectarine) had its origin in the wild (1) | 
lime. That favorite edible, celery, springs from a 
rank and acrid root, denominated smallage, which 
grows ia all sides of ditches, and in the neighborhood | 
of the sea. The hazelnut was the ancestor of the | 
filbert and the cod-nut, while the luscious plum (2) 
can claim no higher soures than the sloe.  F rom the 
sonic [sour ?] crab (3) issues the golden pippin. 

(1) What is the wild lime? In England, where 
we suppose this article was written, the linden ( Tilia) | 
is calied the lime tree; and hence Cowper in enumera- | 
ting their forest trees, mentions 
the dime at dewy eve i 

' 








Diffusing odors 
but we can hardly think the Gazetteer could imagine 
there was much resemblance between a basswood and 
a peach tree. So we turn to the Citrus limetia (the 
lime of which punch is made,) but find ourselves no | 
nearer to a solution of the difficulty. The lime isa 
berry of 9 cells—the peach a fleshy rind with a hard | 
Such a change would be trans- | 


stone in the iniddle. 
mutation indeed! and Botany would be no longer a’ 


but such a change never liappened. | 


noe 
ee 


scien 
(2) The plum (Prunus domestica) is a distinct 
species from the sloe (P. spinosa;) and neither | 
Ray, Linnaeus, nor any other botanist of whom we | 
have any knowledge, hasever imagined them to be} 
nearer akin. It is absurd to talk of one species 
springing from another. 
(3) Onthis point, the Gazetteer has authority on his | 
sid>; but we believe nevertheless that he is in an error 
Ray considered the English crab-tree or wilding, a 
distinct species from the cultivated apple; and we 
think no good reason can be given by modern bota- | 
nists fur confounding them together. The perma- 
nent characters of these two trees, (as given by Per- | 
goon and Gray,) show that they differ more than eey- | 
eral cther species of the same genus which are admit- | 
ted to be distinct by all botanists. We subjoin those 
characters :— | 
CRrAB-TREE. Leaves ovate, acute, villous under- | 
neath; styles bald; fruit the size of a chestnut, acerb, | 


* 


astringent, austere. } 

Appte-tree.  Leares ovate-oblong, — acuminate, 
glabrous; styles villous; fruit more or less sweet. 

Now if we compare these differences with the diffe- 
rences between some other species, we shall find them | 
very full and ample. For instance—Pyrus Pollceria 
differs from the common pear (P. communis) in ha- | 
ving down on ihe under side of its leaves; while the 
True service tree (P. domestica) is specifically dis- 
tinguished from the Mountain Ash (P. aucuparia) 
by its leaves being villous underneath, while those of 
the latter are smooth on both sidcs. 

It may be proper to explain that all scedlings of the | 


apple are called wifdings in some parts of England; 
but such is not the wilding whose character we 
have given, and which Sir Humphrey Davy says 
Stalways produces trees of the same Iind—all bear- 
ing sour and diminutive frus ”’ 

To distinguish rarielics from species gometimes re- | 
quires more expanded views than botanists have al. 
ways taken. They may be minutely correct on many | 
points, and yet fail to grasp the most important fea- 
ture. Doesa plant spread into many ravieties like the 
apple—then there isa danyer that some of these may | 
be exalted into species ; but if it differs essentially in 
its leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit; and pertinacious- 
ly adheres to its primitive character like the English 





*Notthe Crab apple of this eount 
which is entirely distinct from beth. 


ry (Pyrus coronaria) 





| mid-summer until frost. 


| nure for all tuberous rovted planis. 


Crab-tree, without any approach towards any other 
kind,—then we may be satisfied it is not a varieiy but 


| an original species. 


The triumphs of Horticulture are surely sufficient 
without straining after wondérs, and traversing the re- 


t 


gions of romance. 





Cultivation of Dahlias->Bone Dust. 

I have been a cultivator of Dahlias for severa) 
years; but it has only been within the two past 
seasons that I have succeeded to my entire satiefac- 
tion. My usual mode of preparing the ground, was 
to dig holes of sufficient cize, and then to fill up 
with mould and rotted marure, propeily mixed. Un- 
der this treatment a portion of the plauts would flow- 
er early; and others, of a later habit, not until autumn. 
The early flowering ones were apt to become exhaust- 
ed, and to produce a very scanty display in the fall ; 
while the later varieties were seldom covered with a 
free bloom. Onthe whole, my success was indiffer- 
ent. 

For the two past scason, however, my success has 


been complete. Ihad the ground prepared as former- 


| ly; and in addition to the manure, I made use of a 


small quantity of horn shavings or bone dust—about a 


| pint or aquart to each hill—well incorporated with 


the soil and manure. 
most luxuriant from the time of sprouting. 


The growth of the plants was 
They at- 


| tained a very great size without ever being waiered, 
j and were covered with a profusion of flowers from 


There was also a corres- 


ponding developement of the roots. Many of the 


| branches, taken as they grew, would nearly fill a half 


bushel measure. 

Ihave found the bone dust to be an excellent ma- 
Nothing that I 
have ever tried has produced me such crops of Irish 
Potatoes. Tap-rooted vegetables rre also much im- 
proved by it,—as the beet, parsnip, salsify, carrot, Kc. 
It is no less valuable for all the cabbage family, inclu- 
ding turnips. oe A 

Virginia, 3mo. 20, 1841. 





Portraits of Animals. 

Few appear to be aware of the great importance of 
the most rigid exactness in delineating animals. The 
face of a hnman being, that the individual may be re- 
cognized, must be drawn with the nicest accuracy; a 
nose a little too short, or a mouth alittle too twitching, 
spoils the whole. The man who cannot distinguish 
the portrait of George Washington from that of 
Deidrich Knickerbocker, or Louis Phillippe from 
Jack Downing, pays but a poor compliment to the 
painter. But in some of our agricultural journals, in- 
dividual animals are not only wretchedly represented, 


| but it is sometimes even difficult to tell even to what 


race they belong. The portraitis the representative of 
the animal, in its absence; 
Skinner, of the American Farmer, very justly objects 
to a figure of a short horn cow in the Cultivator, with 


letit not therefore deceive. 


| a body, he says, weighing about one thousand pounds, 


The owner of 
the cow has since published another picture, still 
worse than the former, intended fora cow, but the 


standing on four spermaceti candles ! 


| body certainly looks more like a tightly stuffed wool- 


sack. We mustalso come in for our share of criti- 


| cism—a fine cow appeared on our pages, with the 


legs very much as if squeezed into gun-cases; and 
even the figure of the cow * Jessamine,”’ inour March 
number, though the general outline is very correct, by 
some fault between the draughtsman and engraver, 
has one fore-leg represented iike a board tacked on ‘o 
her shoulder with ten-penny nails. It is better not to 
attempt figures of animals unless they can be executed 
in the very beet style for life and accuracy. Turn to 
Youatt’s treatise on cattle, and take his representation 











of the Old Craven Bull, Lord Althrop’s two skort 
horn cows, and the head of * Firby,”’ as modele, 
There is one journal in this country, which deserveg 
especial commendation for its figures of animale—the 
Farmer's Cabinet. Many of them, it is true, are C0. 
pied from English books on catile, but those drawn 
by Woodside, of Philadelphia, who is first among the 
firet of animal painters, are worthy of all praise, In. 
deed we have not seen a badly drawn figure jn the 
whole work, since in the hands of the present Proprie. 


tors. * 





Cobble Stone Kuildings, 

The first cobble stone buildings that I remember to 
have seen were at Pittsford in Monroe county, nearly 
twenty years ago; and from the rude appearance of 
the work at that time, I have supposed the art wag 
then inits infancy; but perhaps some ventleman of thgt 
neighborhood will furnish a sketch of its history, 

About six years ago the first building of that deg. 
cription was erected in this quar'er, one mile erst of 
Aurora; and in my opinion the walls are more beay. 
tiful than brick. The beauty of such etructures how. 
ever, will mainly depend on the size and color of the 
stone, though the color of the cand will have an infly. 
ence. 

If the stone and sand are both dark colored, the 
building will have a lurid aspect; for the proportion 
of lime in the mortar (one-cighth or one-ninih) is too 
small to whiten it sufficiently; but if the sand be g 
light gray, the contrast of the colors with dark stone, 
will be pleasing. 

Cobble stones of any size not exceeding &'x inches 
indiameter may be used; but for the regular courses 
on the outside those of two inches in diameter should 
be preferred. Smallstoncs give the building a much 
nearer aspect. Two inch scones are very neat, thor ch 
three inch stones will answer. The inside row of 
stones may be twice as large as those on the outside. 

The mortar is composed of one bushel of fresh 
stone lime to eight or nine bu-hels of clean sbarp 
sand. As the strength of the building depends on the 
goodness of the mortar, it is very important that sand 
of the first quality should Le cbtained. Yellow sand, 
or any sand that contairs clay should be rejected, 
Gray sand is sometimes found so pure as not to dis. 
color the water into which it is thrown; and euch 
should be procured if possible. 

Mortar that has been made some weeks is generally 
preferred. Some masons are particular to reduce the 
lime to a thin paste, and then while it is hot to apply 
the sand. 

The thickness of the wall is sixteen inches, though 
twelve inches will answer very well for the gable ends 
above the garret floor. 

When the foundation, or cellar wall, is levcled and 
prepared, a layer of two (or two and a half) inch s of 
mortar is spread over it; and the stoncs are pressed 
into the mortar in two rows Which mark the outside 
and the inside of the wall, leaving about an inch be- 
tween each adjoining stone in the same row. If the 
wall is to be grouted, the two rows are formed into 
two ridges by filling the vacancy between the stones 
with mortar, and the space between these two rides 
(about a foot in width) is filled with such stones es 
are not wanted for the regu'ar courses. The grout is 
then applied. If the wall is not to be grouted how- 
ever, the mortar should be carefully pressed round ev- 
ery stone, making the wall solid without tlaw or in- 
terstice. Whenone course is leveled begin another. 

3etween every two adjoining courses on the out- 
side some have the mortar to project as far oul ae the 
stones, ina regular line round the building It is 
wrought to an edge with the trowel, and adds to the 
neatness as well as tu the strength of the wall; for du- 
ring this process the mortar is pressed round each 
stone; and the smoother itis made the stronger it will 
be, and the better will it resiet disintegration. 

It has generally been the practice to have the cor- 
ners formed of cut stone; but in a two story building 
erected last season within a few miles of us, this ex- 
pense was avoided by rounding the corners and using 
cobble stone. The cut stone is not the only saving by 
this plant however, much of the mason’s time is con- 
sumed in laying such corner stones. 

On the firet mentioned building, the workmen were 
employed by the day. Four walls, amounting to one 
hundred and forty-six feet in length, were commonly 
raised eighteen inches every day by three masons. 
This is a little short of ninety-nine eubic feet of wall, 
or six perches toeach workman. _Sometiines in damp 
weather they had to stop awhile for the mortar to set. 
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The building erected last season was contracted for 

by the perch at thirty-seven and a half cents; and half 
of this sum additional, was allowed for the tender. 
The walls, however, were grouied—thatis, all the in- 
terstices between the stones were filled with liquid 
mortar; end this substance must have more time to set. 
For this reason not more than three courses a day can 
be laid in dry weather; and not any when it is show- 
ery: 
Ttrequircs from ten to twelve bushels of sand to a 
perch besides the lime when made into mortar; and 
cobble stones lie ina heap when thrown from the wag- 
on about as compactly ag they do in the wall. 

If cobble stone buildings are so cheap as wood, as 
one of those proprietors believes, they will be much 
cheaper in the long run; and this will be evident when 
we consider the freqvent paintings which are necessa 
ry to keep.a frame house in decent repair. 

P.S. Since writing the above, [have received 
two communications from persons who have had cob- 
ble stones houseserected. One says, ‘the thickness 
of the wall is measured from the outside of the stones. 
Pieces of timber, four by six inches and two feet long, 
are used for setting the lines. ‘These are laid in the 
courses just finished, and the line is drawn through 
gaw-cuts just sixteen inches apart.” 

Zhe other says, ‘* The cost of cobble is about one- 
sixth less than brick; and probably one-quarter or 
one-third less than wood,—on the supposition that the 
stones may be had withina mile, and sand within two 
anda half miles.”” It must be evideni, however, that 
the expense of cobble, brick, wood and stone, must 
differ considerably in different places, according to the 
prices of those materials nnd the distances they have 
to be carried. — Alb. Cultivator. x FT. 

Greatfield, Cayuga 0. 








Scraps, 
CONDENSED FROM EXCHANGE PAPERS, 

Lance Ox. A late number of the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net contains a good portrait of the ox ‘‘Pennsylvania,”’ 
a cross between the Devon and Darham, eight years 
old, lately slaughtered at Philadelphia, which weighed 
when alive, 3,350 Ibs., or more than atonand a half. 
He was sold for the enormous sum of fificen hundred 
dollars. Ie was only 400 lbs. less than the weight of 
the celebrated ** Durtam ox’ in England, the owner 
of which refused two thousand guineas for him; and 
only aboutha'f a ton less than Danhill’s great York- 
shire ox, which perhaps stands at the head of the list 
of this kind of monsters. 

Quanity or Furr. According to the experiments 
of Mareus Bull, of Philadelphia, the following are the 
quantities of difivrent kinds of wood required to 
throw off an equal quantity of heat—all to be well 
seasoned, 

Hickory, .cccccscccccceccces4 COrds, 
White cak, ..cccccccccecccecdZ 8 
Hard maple,.cccesccececsce sq 
1-5¢6 
I 


Soft maple,..ccccccccsccee ef lea! 
Pitch pine,.cccccveccccccseed I 7 
White pine, .cccccccce cece ced lon’s 
Anthracite coal,....ceseccces4 tons, 

Bots rs Horsrs. A dose of molasses, is said, on 
the authority of experiment, to be eflectual. 
Graws Worm. 8S. W. Jewett, of Middlebury, Vt. 
thinks, from some experiments he has made, that the 
grain worm may be successfully repelled from wheat 
fields, by making use of the peculiar and intolerably 
ill-sccnted fluid emitted by the skunk, for that pur- 
pose. 
Sovrn Downy Suerr. E. P. Prentice, near Alba- 

, sells these for $20 to $50 each. 
Draisixc. Judge M‘Call, of Allegany county, by 
means of underdraining, raised last yea: a good crop 
of spring wheat, at the rate of 25 bushels to the acre, 
where the year before the land proauced little else 
than the coarse water grasses. He constructs under- 
drains in soft ground by placing two pieces of plank 
on edge at the bottom of the ditch, securing their po- 
sition on edge by stakes driven inside, and covering 


It is said that there are there vast swamps of red 
cedar, (Juniperus Virginica;) that under the 
earth in these places for many feet in depth, are found 
large trunks of those trees, apparently of antideluvian 
McDufice, in | gPowth, and perhaps of a much warmer climate than 
inthe present day. On this side of the lake our ce- 
dar swamps are filled with the white cedar only, an 
entirely diflerent genus ( Thuja occidentalis.) Our red 
cedar is confined to the East bank of the Cayuga and 
Ss. W. 


of the plank for the admission of water. A more sub- 
stantial way, and adapted tesquicksands, is to lay a 
slab in the bottom, scantling on each edge, and anoth- 
er slab at top. 

Tue Puitosopuen’s Strong rounp. 
his late agricultural address, speaking of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, says, ‘In the midst of one of his | 
splendid rhapsodies in the Senate of the United States, 
he paused, and fixing his eyeson the presiding officer, 
exclaimed, ‘ Mr. President, I have discovered the phi- 
It consists in these four plain Eng- 


Seneca lakcs. 





Feed of Durham Cows. 

We observe that Skinner, Colman, and other men 
of high authority, consider Durham cattle not adapted 
to the short pastures of the atlantic states, but suited 
only to the rich lagds and luxuriant feed of the weet. 
If this is the case, we cen mention one very decided 
exception. The full bred Durham cow, in the posses- 
sionof W. R. Smith, figure in our March number, 
was kept through the last summer entirely on the shor- 
test pasture that could be selected, yet during the whole 
time she contiued so fat that fears of danger in calving 


were strongly entertained; the native breed,in the same 
i 


losopher’s stone. 
lish monosyllables: Pay as you go.’”’ 

Saw Dast, is converted into manure, by the Sha- 
kers of Canterbury, N. H., by using it as litter for 
stables. It hasa very decided advantage over straw, 
in the ease with which it mixes with the soil while the 


manure is yet unfermented. 

Ronan Porato. H. D. Grove, in the Cultivator, 
gives the result of an experiment to test the relative 
productiveness of the Rohan and Merino potato. 
The soil was in fine condition, being similar in quality 
for each variety, but the Rohans received the mest at- 


; : : ee nsture, continuing in greatly inferior condition. 
tention. ‘The Merinos yielded at the rate of 550 bush- | P&8re, continuing in greatly er ineies 


els to the acre, and the Rohans only 265 bushels. We The Peach Worm, and the Borer. 
have observed in nearly all accounts of the productive- | While the peack-zeorm confines its operations to the 
ness of the Rohans, statements of the rate of inerease | pulpy part of the bark, the dorer cuts through the sol- 
from the seed merely, and not the rate per acre. id wood. Both insects are occasionally deetructive: 
the former by girdling, prevents the descent of the 
juices or liquid wood, and destroys the tree by stran- 
‘ . gulation; while the latter by perforating many parts of 
value of this new variety. It grows partly above |? ‘ yi my yi 


a | the alburnum through which the sap ascends, cuts off 
ground, somewhat similar to the mangel wartzcl, In| | ig EN 
: : | the channe!s of its nourishment, and destroys the tree 
one experiment, the same number of men, that har- 


vested in 1839, eighty-two bushels of the orange car- ; ‘ eee a : , 
he a The peach-zorm in this district is found chiefly, if 
rot, harvested in 1840, one hundred and eighty-four | ‘ : - 
‘ ; a notentirely, near the root of the peach tree. The bo- 
I'wo prize crops, one of the | e . s : 
| rer, on the otber hand, lives in the quince tree, the 
}mountain ash, and not unfrequently, the apple tree. 
: : : re : : | We have never known it attack the pear tree, nor an 
latter variety. Another crop of the white yielded 26 | I . y 
tons tothe acre. Another, of 4 acres, yiclded atthe | 
rate of 1300 bushe!s the acre. 








Wuirr Carnot. <A Iaie number of the New 
England Farmer, contains several statements of the 


by etarvation. 


bushels of the white. 
ycliow, and the other of the white, yielded 23 tons to 
the acre, of the former, and 28 tons to the acre, of the 


tree from which gum exudes. 

Both of these insects spring from eggs which are 
cenerally deposited in the bark near the ground; but 
Cons HUSKING MACHINE. 
contains a figure and description of Goldsborough’s | jtshabitation protected from the cold of winter by 
the soil, only coming occasionally to the surface to 
dispose of its filth. The borer, on the contrary, pene- 
traing into the interior of the wood, and keeping the 
entrance of its hole entirely closed, so as to exclude 
the cold air,—often works upeard; and we have 


he American an the peach-worm works chiefly downward, so as to have 


Corn Husker and Shelier, and according to the state- 
ment of Robert Sinclair jr. & Co., the manufaciu- 
rers, 700 bushe!s are husked and shelled by it in a day, 
or 1280 bushels shelled, if previously husked. The 
husks, (stripped ii fine order for matress makers, ) 
cobs, and corn, all pres out together. A boy will rake 
the husks and cobs from the cornas fast as discharged. 
The machine is on the principle of the common 
thrashing machine, with aspring concave bed sct with 
fluted rollers. The cost, separate from the horse pow- | peach-worm, is by scalding, a3 noticed in our last 

er, is $55. The manufacturers expressly guarantec | number by a correspondent from Ohio; but this reme- 

them to perform as represented. dy would be useless in most cases, against the Lorer, 

Dunnam Carrix tx Exeraxp. The following | on account of his ascending progress, and his position 
prices were obtained for fine animals of this breed nt | in the interior of the tree. We have destroyed them 
the Earl of Carlisle's sale last autumn. One at 110 | in considerable numbers by means of a barbed wire, 
guineas (about $500;) two at 159 gnincas (about | but the operation is often tedious from the crookedness 
$700;) one at $20 guineas (about $1590; and one at | of their holes, We have therefore for two years past, 
415 guineas (over $1920.) It was from the Earl of endeavored to exclude them from one of their favo- 
Carlisle’s stock, the famous bull Rover, formerly be- | tite trees (a mountain ash) by coating the bark 
longing to Thomaz Weddle, was ob:ained, and from |‘ the height of three feet with dar; and by rol- 
which most of the fine young animals of T. Weddle’s | !ing & newspaper round it, to protect it from the wea- 
stock in this country, originated. » | ther, tied in three or four places; and the plan has 
succeeded completely. 

The borcr is the chief cause of the scarcity of quin- 
cesin this district. We have had more than thirty 
trees destroyed by it; but we do not despair. The 
same process that protects the mountain ash, will pro- 
Let the stems be single to the 


known it, when passing into the pertect state, to leave 


the tree at the Leight of more than two feet from the 


ground. 
We should judge that the ensiest way to destroy the 














Canada. 
Messrs. Enrrorns—Will not some of your Canadian 
subscribers give us a ekeich of the rural productions 
of the country, its soil, climate, geology, &e. As 


we have no primitive rock except the erratic boulders, 
which have been swept over our country from the 
North, we incline to the belief that the geology of the 
North side of Lake Ontario must abound in primitive 





with aslab. Small notches are cut in the upper edge 


rock in-situ, 


tect the quince tree. 





| height of three or four feet; and only part of a day 
lon the commencement of mild weather, would be re- 
| quired to guard a huadred in the mannovy that we have 


mentio.ied. t 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Clover Machines=-Raising and Cleaning 

Clover Seed. 

Messrs. Enirors—The attention of the public has 
been called at different times to the subject of Ritten- 
house & Blackwell’s Patent Clover Machine, for clean- 
ing or hu!ling clover seed; and I will take the liberty 
of again calling their attention to this subject. 

Living ina district where large quantities of clover 
seed are raised, and having becn extensively engaged 
fn purchasing and selling the seed, and also, having 
been engaged in cleaning it with one of Rittenhouse 
& Blackwell’s machines, propelled by water power, I 
have had many opportunities for gcquiring informa- 
tion upon the subject. 

I amsatisficd that Rittenhouse & Blackwell’s clover 
machine is the best one now in use, as it can hull the 
seed faster and cleaner, and can be propelled by less 
power than any other ; which must give it a pre- 
ference where horse power is to be applied. 

I have seen the certificate of a number of gentle- 
men with whom I am well acquainted, some of which 
(as I understand) have been forwarded to you for 
publication; and I can say, I have no doubt of the 
truth of the stater.ents made by them. 

The power of two horses is necessary to propel a 
machine, and any horse power can be applied to this 
machine as well as to a thrashing machine or cotton 
gin, by regulating the size of the pulley block or band 
wheel, so as to give about 800 revolutions per 
minute to the cylinder. The concave is placed by 
means.of nuts and screws, as near to the cylinder as 
it can be without cutting the seed, which of course 
must be regulated by the man who may use the ma- 
chine. 

The chaff should be thrashed out with the flail, as a 
thrashing machine cuts up the straw too much, which 
mingles with the chaff, and renders the process of hul- 
ling much slower. Some persons use a hand bolt 
about 12 feet long, the reel of which is covered with 
thin boards bored full of holes five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, through which the chaff is passed before 
it is passed through the clover machine. 

After the chaff has been hulled, it may be cleaned 
through any fanning mill, by arranging the mill as 
described in your September number for 1840, which 
perhaps it would be well to republish. 

In the number above referred to, you make some 
inquries about the plan adopted for raising the seed, the 
best soil, &c. 

In this vicinity the farmers usually sow their seed 
in April, the same as if designed for meadow. The 
second year it is cut for hay, about from the 25th of 
June to Ist of July. Another crop springs up which is 
for seed. This is cut when sufficiently ripe, and if 
not perfectly ripe it should be cut before any frost 
comes upon it. The farmer must exercise his 
own judginent as to the fit state of the seed for being 
cut. It should, if possible, be secured without getting 
wet, otherwise much seed will be lost in the hulling 
process. Where land is sown for the purpose of pro- 
curing a crop of seed, at least a bushel to five acres 
shouldbe used. Fromtwo anda half to three bushels 

of seed is a fair average crop peracre. I have known 
seven bushels raised. 

Almost any land is good for raising the sced, al- 
though some kinds of soil require a free use of plaster. 

I would here observe, that farmers cut clayer three 

years in succession for the seed. Yet it is better for 
the land that theclover should be ploughed under the 
third season. Yours respectfully, 

N. P. LEE. 

Waterloo, Seneca co., N. Y. 

P. S.—After the seed has been passed once through 
the fanning mill, it should be passed through a fine 
riddle, with the meshes erffiziently small for clover 


Low and High Prices. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Much has deen written of late 
upon the improved system of agriculture, upon Leg- 
islative aid, and upon agricultural societies,—all of 
which are subjects of high importance, calculated to in- 
crease and multiply the real and substantial wealth of a 
country. The only difficulty in the improving sys- 
tem and the rotation of crops, increased outiay on the 
farm, &c., is the low prices of produce. And yet, 
perhaps, for the last year, considering the crisis of our 
|country, this has been for the naticn’s interest. But 
it isonly a desperate state of affairs that can render 
such a depression of priceseven tolerable. Until we have 
more to encourage us than we have at present, under 
the low prices of all produce, and a prospect of none 
better under a continued reduction of the tariff, but 
little improvement in agriculture can be expected, as 
there can be but little or no profit derived from it. 

These ideas may be considered vague by some, but 
they are nevertheless true; that when a business of- 
fers a fair emolument it will receive the attention of 
enterprising men, and it will become a courted and 
popular occupation. Whereas, without this reward, 
it will be neglected. During the high prices of from 
1836 to ’40, more encouragement and more improve- 
ment was realized throughout our country, than in 
any number of years previous. Not but that prices 
were too high for our country’s benefit during some 
part of that time; but the attention and progress in 
all parts, in farming during that period are sufficient to 
prove the truth of my remark. In regard to Legisla- 
tive aid, it is needed not eo much from our State Leg 
islature, as from our national. Nothing short of an 
increased tariff, to promote and foater the manutac- 
turing interests, can ever place our farming interest 
in a prosperous and healthy condition. At present, 
we can only look for fair prices in the result of a short 
crop in Europe or our own country, which, at most, 
can be but accidental; and then our country may 
grow rich only on the misery of another. We must 
correct this state of things which we are now practi- 
cing, of buying of other countries millions and tens 
of millions of those articles which we can as well pro- 
duce and manufacture ourselves, if we would be an 
independent and prosperous people. And there is no 
way to cffect this object, unless we become so poor we 
cannot buy, but to lay on a duty on British and French 
goode corresponding to their duties on our produce. 





The objection now raised to the tariff, that it is at va- 
riance with the interests of the cotton planters of the 





South, will, in my opinion, cease to exist in a few 
years after we adopt that system. We may soon so 
increase our manufacturing business as to create a 
home market for a great share of the cotton grown in 
ourcountry. The idea of making all, producers, and 
relying on a foreign market, cannot be considered a 
wise policy, fora free trade with England can never 
be realized, whether it might prove beneficial to us or 
not. British ogriculture will ever be protected—so 
ought American manufacturing to be. By driving 
all into the business of grain growing, we encourage 
so rapida ecttlement of our rich wheat country to the 
West, not yet hardly begun, that in a few years we 
should be able to supply almost half of Europe with 
bread stuff, for which there can be no demand. By 
these remarks I intend to show in opposition to your 
able correspondent ‘*S. W.”’ that low prices of agri- 
cullural produce are not in general more beneficial to 
the nation’s prosperity than high prices. A surplus 
will always cause a decline in price; but fair prices for 
produce and fair prices for labor, are blessings of pros- 
perity; whereas, the reverse is a check to enterprise, 
and by no rule can be made beneficial to national 


wealth or prosperity. A SUBSCRIBER. 





The Flowers of Spring. 

Though the season is backward, and the balmy days 
of the last month have been few, yet some bright 
flowers have come forth, exhaled their odors, and pas. 
sed away. 

The Snow drop, white like the snow that often in. 
vests it, is always the earliest flower of the spring, 
and seems regardlees of inclement weather. No ya. 
riety, except that with double flowers, has sprung from 
this plant; but another species from the Crimea has’ 
been described, though we believe not mentiened jn 
any American Catalogue, and perhaps it has not yet 
crossed the Atlantic. 

Next to this flower in earliness stands Eranthis hye. 
malis from Italy, with its yellow bloom scarcely threg 
inches above the frozen soil. Its generic name means 
earth-flower from its humble stature. 

Then the Crocus follows, consisting of several spe. 
cies,—all nearly allied, though varying greatly in co}. 
or—pure white, deep yellow, and rich purple, with 
many intermediate tints. Some florists advertise 
more than a hundred kinds, but none with red flowers, 
The Crocus, unlike the Snow drop, opens its cup as if 
looking upward to the sky, but closes it on the ap. 
proach of a dark cloud as if fearful that something 
would drop in. No garden should be without these 
ornaments. 

The Bulbocodium may be considered a vernal Col. 
chicum, to which genus it is nearly allied. Its pale red 
flowers contrast finely with the Crocus. 

Differing entirety in form and color, comes forth 
the Persian Iris, as delicate in tints as in fragrance 
which ‘‘ scents the garden round.’’ There is one cir. 
cumstance however, respecting this flower, which 
may be peculiars the olfactories of many persons are 
unable to detect its odors. 

No shrub is so early in bloom as the Mezereon; but 
its fragrance and beauty are rejected by some florists 
because it bears acrid or poisonous berries. If we 
were to eat every thing that comes in our way howev- 
er, our journey on earth would be short; and we have 
not been able to discover why other berries—those of 
the Nightshade for instance—are not entitled to as 
much consideration. 

The Siberian Squill,resembling a hyacinth in min- 
iature, seems to peep out as if half afraid of the season; 
but as the spring advances and a milder air surrounds 
it, it raises itself to the height of three or four inches, 
It has no rival at this time in the delicate form and co- 
lor of its flowers. 

Primula veris spreads into numerous varietics un- 
der the names of Primrose, Polyanthus, and Cowslip 
(modern botanists to the contrary notwithstanding;) 
and seems to pass into all colors except blue. Some 
of these kinds almost equal the Auricula in beauty. 


t 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
** Bots and Horse Bees.” 

Messrs. Epvitors—Since the appearance of your 
last number, the inquiry has been made, whether the 
nits or eggs of the bot-bee must be hatched in the 
stomach of the horse or not at all. The reply is, that 
the bot has rarely, if ever, been found in any animal 
but the horse. This is its appropriate place for habi- 
tation and food, as the apple-tree is for the canker- 
worm. In general, all such animals are endowed 
with the instinct which leads to the deposition of their 
eggs where they will obtain their appropriate nutri- 
ment. The wisdom of this general law is most obvi- 
ous. The tick is found almost wholly on the sheep; 
and on the szeine be would soon die, as was once re- 
marked by a farmer of tse louse in the same situation, 
of starvation. The Icrve of the gad, or gondfly, finds 
its home and food on the back of cattle. They «ften 








seed alonc to pass throug). 





Sweden, N. Y¥., Aprit 20, 1841. 
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and fatness. Hence, in the spring of the year, they 
seem greatly to aid by their activity in the skin, in 
raking the poorest cattle still more unable to increase 
their flesh. The more special care of the farmer 
needs to be bestowed upon such parts of his herd. 
The sanic is true aleo of the sheep; the poorer suffer 
much more from those insects which have been depo- 
sited in their nose. It is from the consequences of 
this fact, that some judicious farmers never intend to 
winter an inferior animal. 


While noticing such general and wonderful laws of 
the animal world, it may be well to explain a fact, sin- 
gular till understood. In summer and the hottest 
part of the day, sheep congregate beside fences and 
logs and the like, holding their heads down and be- 
tween their fore legs, till suddenly they run in terror 
and fright to another part of the field, where the same 
scene is acted over. I: is to avoid the insect that lays 
its eggs in their nostrils, that all this is done. In the 
cooler weather, ur cooler part of the day, the insect is 
not active, and doe- not annoy them. 


In respect to bots as a disease, it is to be remarked 
that other diseases are often mistaken for it. Hence 
arises one reason why the remedy applied often fails 
of the desired success. Sometimes other animals ag- 
gravate the bots, and would prove fatal without the oth- 
er. I have seen worms from four to six inches long, 
piercing the liver and some other intestines of a horse 
that was sick with bots and died from one or both cau- 
ses. It would be well if more frequent and careful 
examinations of the body were made in such cases. 
Improvements in anatomical knowledge have been of 
the highest consequence to the understanding and cure 
of the diseasesof man. Similar results might be ex- 
pected from like examinations, to ascertain the seat 
and cause of disease in the horse, the noblest and 
most useful of our domestic animals. 


Cc. DEWEY. 





The Curculio. 

Now is the time to attend to the Curculio; and to 
save your plums, nectarines, and apricots from des- 
truction.* We believe the winter-residence of this in- 
sect has not been satisfactorily ascertained, though it is 
probably in the earth; but for practical purposes, it 
may be sufficient to know that it is always ready for 
business as soon as there is any thing to do—always 
ready to puncture the young fruit as soon as it is large 
envugh to receive a nit. 

Several methods have been proposed or adopted, to 
prevent its depredations. Spreading sheets under the 
tree, and knocking down the Curculio on them, by 
striking the trunk or branches with a mallet or ham- 
mer, has been found very successful. The insect af- 
ter it has fallen, generally lies still longenough to be 
caught and crushed; and its dark color contrasting 
witu the whiteness of the sheet, favora its detection. 
This work should be done as early in the season as the 
depredator can be found. In a few days it may do 
much mischief, and it is no easier killed after the 
trespass is committed. 

Some have employed turpentine round the tree, and 
bits of shingles dangting inthe wind to frighten the 
Curculio away; but we are not prepared to say any 
thing in their favor. The most recent project that we 
have noticed is to dip strings in the drops that fall from 
India rubber as it burns, and then to tie them round 
the tree, which it is supposed will be eufficiently viscid 
to arrest the insect in its ascent. We should be gratified 
to hear of any successful experimenis of this kind: 
but though we have gone so far as to environ one tree 
in the manner proposed, our hopes are not very san- 
guine. 

The most successful fixiure to prevent the ascent 
of this insect that has eome to our knowledge, was 





applied to some plum trees last season by our friend 
Thomas Lefever of the town of Venice. It consists 
of acircular trough made of tin, which was kept con- 
stantly supplied with water; and the narrow space be- 
tween the trough and the tree siuffed with tow or 
something similar. The trees so treated bore good 
crops, while not a plum on the other trees escaped. 
A few of the plums however, were foundto be wormy, 
oecasioned perhaps by scme of the insects remaining 
onthe tree when the troughs were applied; and it 
would therefore be prudent to jar the trees at that time. 
About harvest the apparatus should be removed. 

Tin troughs of that description are worth about 
eighteen pence; but the person who applies them, 
must understand the art of soldering. t 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
The Sugar Beet. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & Tuckrr—I have noticed in 
the late numbers of the Cultivator, Dr. Guthrie’s and 
Mr. Bement’s attacks on the sugar beet, insinuating 
that it is an almost wortbless root for the feeding ot 
stock; and as the opinions of these gentlemen, with 
partial experiments, are directly at variance to those of 
the most eminent agriculturists of France and Ger- 
many, after an experience of more than thirty years, 
and to those also of many of our own countrymen, af- 
ter trying it with satisfactory effect about five years: 
and as [ had the honor of appearing in the Inst May 
number of the Cultivator, strongly recommending its 
production and feeding, I feel bound to make some 
comments on these communications, and reiterate my 
own experience in the feeding qualities, of what I con- 
sider as one of the most valuable of roots. 

1 am perfectly satisfied by Dr. G’s statement of the 
analysis that he made of the beet, vol. viii. p. 40, that 
he was either grossly imposed upon, in the purchase of 
seed, and had grown the mangel wurtzel instead of 
the white Silesian, or that he had planted it in so rich 
a vegetable soil, as to produce so sank a growth as to 
almost destroy the saccharine matter that is usually 
found in it, especially when he adds, that ‘‘ the bee:s 
brought upon our table are totally destitute of sweet- 
ness.” Now I have not oniy my own taste for three 
years in succession, to prove that thesugar beets rais- 
ed inand about Buffalo, are exceedingly sweet and 
nutritious, but can also bring a hundred witnesses at 
any time to corroborate the assertion, from their own 
daily eating. The famous blvod beet cannot com- 
pare with the swect, tender Silesian, and as for man- 
gel wurtzel and other beets, they are almost tasteless 
after them; and they are never boiled in a pot by 
themeelves, that there is not a sweet syrup at the bot- 
tom, almost of thickness and agreeable taste of sugar- 
molasses, which, in my opinion, only want to be clarifi- 
ed and graduated to make good sugar. So much for per- 
sonal taste and experience; now for that of stock. I 
know that fed raw to cows, they considerably added 
to the quantity and especially the quality of the miik, 
making the butter as sweet, and almost as yellow as 
is produced on fresh summer’s grass: they also keep 
them, with the addition of hay alone, in the best pos- 
sible order; and the young stock fed on them, togeth- 
er with hay, were as fat and almost as fine and glossy 
in their coats, as when on the best of summer pasture. 
[ never tried them with horses, butshould hardly think 
them hearty food enough for those at work. Not 
keeping sheep, of course I could not experiment with 
them; but others speak very flatteringly on this point, 
as may be seen from some communicaticns that went 
the rounds the year past in most of the agricultural pa- 
pers, copied, J think, from the Philadelphia Cabinet. 
Beets there were said to produce the best of mutton, 
and the finest of wocl. 

The moat important use, however, that I have made 
of them, is with hogs. But as my breeds embrace on- 
ly the China and Berkshire, it is in reference to these 
superior animals alone that I can speak; and here it 
secms that Dr. Guthrie’s Berkshires did tolerably 
well, while his others almost starved. The first win- 
ter I kept my grown swine partly on beets and partly 
on potatoes, raw; the second winter almost exclusive- 
ly on raw beets, thrown to them on the ground. I 
did not notice any difference whatever in their appear- 
ance during these two seasons, buteach time they were 
kept in as good flesh as ever I wish to have breeders, 
and they were by no means allowed to eat their fill of 
them either. 
erected a steaming apparatus, with a new piggery, 


ages, from the pig two monthe old, up to the grown 
animal of four years. To the last, | had to stint them 
to a common water pail half full twice a day, or say 
from eight to ten quarts, or they would get too fat for 
breeding; and as to the former, with the addition of a 
trifling quantity of corn, | never eaw animals thrive 
better, or more contented in my life. They would 
fill their bellies and lie down in their straw, and doce 
away for hours together as contented as puppies and 
as whist as mice; and this stork thus treated, I am 
not afraid to show, either for general size or fineness 
of point, against any thing in the United States, se- 
ving my late importation, and that only for great 
weight, these last being somewhat of a larger class than 
is usunl among Berkshires. During this same winter 
{ steamed a mixture of carrots and potatocs with the 
beets occasionally; but in feeding 1 found that asa 
general rule, the pigs would pick out the beets firet, 
the potatoes second, and only eat the carrots when 
hungry at last; but if any one were to ask which I 
thought the most nutritious, I should say the potato 
without doubt. My accommodations are too limited, 
however, to make the careful experiment as to the re- 
lative value of roots, bushel for bushel, and again in 
comparison with grain, as requesied by Mr. Caton, of 
Illinois, but 1 trust that the above will be satisfactory 
to him and to others, so far as it goes, for it is expe- 
rience and not theory. I must say that I do not like 
this jumping at conclusions from partial experiments. 
[ recolleet reading an addrees, some two years ago, by 
some one in Pennsylvania, before an agricultural socie- 
ty, in which the writer maintained—and he seemed to 
be an intelligent, scientific man—that ruta baga, by 
analysis, was but little else than wood, and therelore 
asa food for man and beast, it was almost totally 
worthless. Indeed! And yet this same deepised 
root, together with a little straw, makes most of the 
English beef and mutton, and in some instances at 
times one-fourth supports its laboring population.— 
Apropos to this: I recollect once telling anfintelli- 
gent neighbor that I cultivated pumpkins a good deal, 
and liked them much as food for swine. ‘* Weli,’’ he 
replied, ‘* they never did any thing for my hogs but 
scour them.”’ The fact was, he had an inferior breed 
of animals. Again, J shut up some Berkshire sows 
that were quite poor, about three weeks to put them 
in condition; they were allowed nothing but pump- 
kins during this time, and were then turned out, hav- 
ing got really, in that short time, almost toe fat for 
good breeding. An intelligent gentleman who hed 
seen them previous to their being shut up, and then 
again when they were let out, acknowledged that noth« 
ing but seeing the thing with his own eyes would 
have convinced him of the truth of it, and wound 
up by adding, (1 do not give the words exactly, but 
the ideas,) ** why, instead of fatting them, the urine 
that would have come from common hogs thus fed, 
would have made them skeleton poor by this time.’’ 
I am no chemist, and therefore humbly ask what 
would be the analysis of clover? Not much, I fancy, 
but water. And yet Berkshires, and in fact, ail good 
crosses of the China hog, will keep fat upon it in 
summer and grow well; and I will conclude this long 
letter on sugar bects by saying, that if their stock does 
not thrive upon them, why then gentlemen have been 
deceived in their seed, or they have not got the right 
sort of animal to consume their roots. 
Yours, 


A. B. ALLEN. 





A Crop of Corn. 

I give below an account of a crop of corn raised last 
year. The lot contained four acres, of a rich gravel- 
ly soil. It was well manured from the barn-yard, and 
then these rows were intersected with rows of manure 
from the hog-yard. It was ploughed of sufficient 
depth, well harrowed, and planted about the fifth of 
May. The corn was a bright cight-rowed yellow va- 
riety; the rows three feet by three and a half, five 
grains toa hill. When sufficiently high, it was dres- 
sed with a mixture of one part by measure of plaster 
and three of ashes, a table spoonful io each hill. Af- 








The third winter, (the last,) baring j 
1 


commenced cooking the feed for my hogs, and have | 


ter weeding, it received another similar dressing. 

The product was seven hundred and fifty bushels of 
| good sound corn in the ear, twelve loads of pumpkins, 
| sixteen of stalks, and the nett profit of the field was 
| ninety dollars. A. G. 8. 
| Springhill, Cayuga co., April 12, 1841. 





Pride is the first thing that overcomes man, and the 


requentiy: @ med beets alone and fed them to all |!asi thing that man overcomes.— St. Ar gustine. 
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* Washingtons Letters on Agriculture.’ 


Air. D. Hoyt, Bookseller of this city, has placed on | 
our table a very interesting and curious volume; be- 


ing Fac-Similies of Letters from George Washington, 
President of the United States, to Sir Jolin 
on Agriculture, and other topics. 
can Edition, copied from the Eng 


Sinclai 





published in London some years ago, by Sir John | 


Sinclair, from whose advertisement we extract the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 
*¢Tt could not but be highly gratifying to me, to be | 


possessed of so many interesting communications 
from such a distinguished character as the President of 


the United States; and it was natural t6 suppose, that | 
the public, but more especially those individuals who | 
revered his memory, would wish to have in their pos- | 
ndence which displayed to | 


session copies of a corres 
such advantage the supé 
views, and the unbounded 
brated statesman. 

**The peculin ir prec lilection which General Washing- 
ton has so strongly and so frequently expressed, in the | 
subsequent letter, for agricultural im vont, Whied | 


talents, the generous 
ilinthropy of that cele- 





rove; 


he preterred to every other pursuit,is another cireuin- | 


stance which I was anxious should be recorded tor thc 


. benetit both of the present and of future times, from a | 





jmay make a due impression upon the 
se who might otherwise be induced to 
emselves entirely, either to the phantoms | 


desire that i 

minds of t 
dicate: 

Of military fame, or the tortures of politic 


% “AS it is a singular circumstance that 2 person in | 
ich an exalted situation as General Washington, 


should have Icisure to write, with his own hand, so 





many letters to an entire stranger, and some of them | 


of considerable length, I have been induced to have 


them engraved in order to represent the 


those received by me. It is proposed to deposit the 


originalsin the British Museum, as the precious relics | 


of a great man, fit to be preserved in that valuable re- 


pository.’’ 





rn Remarks on the Value of Live Steck, 
ith relation te the Weight of Ofal. 


BY THE NON. ADAM FERGUSSON, OF W 


Messrs. Eprrors—In the 
stock in this country, the views of breeders have been 
long directed to the eclectior n of anima 
anda * a kindly handling;’’ and attention to the es- 
tablishing of new breeds, or to the improving of old 
ones, 
flecting credit upon the enterprise of the individuals, 
and as conducing to the prosperity of the country. 


,OODITILL, CANADA. 


improvement of live 


!s of good shape 


has always been appreciated by the public, as re- 


A 
judicious improvement inkive s 
effects toihat objectalone. It never fails, att 
time, to improve the agriculture of the country 


he same 


around; the land being necessarily drained, enclosed, 
and cultivated, gya manner adequate to raise the supe- 
rior kind and quality of the produce now required. 
Such being the beneficial consequences of an improve- 
ment of live stock, no suggestion ought to be disre- 
garded which may lead to that important end, 

It may be !aid down as a maxim, that those breeds, 
or varieties, are best, which will pay most, all things 
considered, in the s/: 
duce the greatest weight of marketatle produce from 
any given extent of land, and within any given pericd. 
And, in like manner, it may be stated, that the ani- 
mal of any given breed, which, in relation to its Lire 
weight, will bring to the butcher’s stall the greatest 


ortest period, or which will pro- 


quantity of good meat and tallow, is the animal of the | 


greatest value. Now there is some reason to suspect, 
that a question having relation to this latter point has 
been of late too much overlooked, arising from care- 
lesness on the part of the farmer, with come profes- 
sional mystery, perhaps, on the part of the butcher. 
The question here referred to, is that of the live and 
dead weight; and the ratio which one bears to the other 
in properly fed animals. It is true, that various ta- 
bles, founded on the determination of this question, 





This is an cae 
ish, which was | 


sel ambition. | 


handwriting | 
of their etlebrated “author: they are exact copics of | 


tock is not limited in its | 





| have been constructed with the view of as ating the | 


! farmer in the disposal cf his stock; and such tables | 

| are no doubt toa certain extent convenient and use- | 

jful. Adifiiculty, however, has generally presented it- 
self in bringing their accuracy to euch a direct and pal- 

| ilence a keen and de- | 

im to admit that the 

ht tof the animal. It | 


pable test, as to be sufficient to s 


| 


| 

| 

preciating purchaser, and compel | 
| eeller does not overrate the weig 
| would seem that alienation, at once more extended and 
minute, must yet be bestowed before the relative live 
ye ascertained, ina man- 


and dead weisht of sieck cant 


ner equally satisfactory to the buyer and the ecller. 


The particular error into which itis conceived many 


| have fallen, lies in estimating the dead pen half 
| . *_* . + 
the lice weight. t is sufliciently apparent that should 


the former, in any material degree, exceed this pro- 


portion, a very st ; loss may be inewrred by the 


| 
|seller, who fou nds | his calculation upon that 


| 


datum: 


and from some authentic re anes to be just submitted 


to the reader, it will be scen th 


an inference to this 
effect may be reasonably drawn. | 


In the extensive farming concerns of the late Mr. 


Curwen, at Schoose, C 


Cumberland, | 
England,—a mode of estimating dead weight was a- | 
H 


the minty of 


| 
| dopted, somewhat singular in its nature, and suid to be 
}remarkably correct in its results. Glover, the stock | 
intelligent man, n 
7665 


? 





bailiff, a very e use of what he 


called his ** magical number,” 6 555,"’ by which, up- 


jon receiving the live weight, ke professed to give the 


sinking offal, of submit. | 
} 





any fat snimal 
scarcely obs 


dead weight, 


ted to his test. The writer need rve, 








that there is nothing really ‘* magical’’ in the number 
556, or in the manner of obtaining it. Ifan ox wer 
to weigh 50 stoncs when alive, and the dead weight 


were found to be 25 stones, the ratio of dead to live | 


weight would be represented by the fraction 25 to 5i | 
would give 5, and this, 
give the 


30f m 


which, converted to decimels,. 


| 
|e 
| 
| 
| 
| multiplied live weight, would dead 


Glover, 
ind that ups 


weight. by a seric re cor- 


But if ra 
rect observations, fi on an average of oxen 


the live weight was 50 stones, and the dead weight 
-_ 


10 Ibs., the proportion of dead io live 
10 Ibs. 


d give .556; 


27 stones 11 2- 


weight would be represented by 27 stones 11 2- 





| to 50, which converted to decimals, woul 
» live 


weicht would give 


the dead weight. In one instance, (verified by the 
writer,) Glover’s caleu 


lvery nearly to the truth, and gave a greater return 


n certain 





‘ 

| 

|W hich again multiplied by the 
| 

| 

| 

| 


than competent judges were disposed to allow, from 
j handling x the animal alive. The sulj ct of experi- 
| ment was an Ayrshire heifer, 1s months old, which 


| Mr. Curwen slaughtered at one of his great general 
meetings, a6 a 


This 


straw yard, 


sample of his favorite system of soil- 


enimal had never been a ad 


from her 


ing. ry oul of a cal; 


pen ors birth, had never tast- 
ed oil cake or grain, and wes undoubtedly a very for- 


Iler 


sione, 


live weight was cor- 
rectly ascertained to be 55s of 14 lbs. to the 
eing applicd as a multiplier to the fa- | 


r nop 
age. 


ward animal of her 





stone, which |! 





S pretty nearly 


| 
| mous number, and cutting off the three figures to the 
| right, gnve the folk wi product: 556 ~55= 30,- 
580, that is, holding the three right hand figures as de- 

| cimals, about 3 " stones. The weight of this heifer, 


by measurement, in Ainslics tablos, wa 
The actual result gave 30 stones of meat, 
but by no 


the same. 
and 2 stones of looee iat, 
| means prime fat. In this animal, 
| certainly not attained a state of: perfection, we have a 
return considerably excecding one half of the live 


fine marbled beef; 
then, which had 


weight. 

Mr. Rennie of Phantassic,” (probably the greatest 
practical agricultnrist in Scotland, of his day,) and 
| Mr. Curwen, with their respective adherents, difler- 
“ in their estimation of the live and dead weight up- 
on generel principles, Mr, Rennie would not allow 





lassumed in esti: 


more aun one . half of f the li ve we eight to be re chenel 
upon, except in eases of extraordinary fat, to which 
certainly the heifer in question had no pretensions, 
, and in whose case, notwithstanding the proportions of 
Mr. Rennie, were considerably below the mark, 


The following details will etill further illustrate thig 


| subject, and ony tend to excite more than a doubt, 


ialf be not too small a proportion to be 
the live and dead weight of 


whether one-] 

nating, 

stock, 

Tables of Sheep and Cattle slaughicred in various 
years, with ihe amount of live and dead weighta 


stone of 14 lbs. 
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dead weight; but the true multiplier would be 605, 


instead of 556, according to Mr. Glover's practice; or 


instead of 500 according to the common practice, 
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a fraction 
serving of 


The above table gives the same result to 
ns the last, and this curious coincidence is de 
notice, as occurring in the case of animals so entirely 
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distinct in their form and character, as sheep and oxen 
are. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these re- 
turus would seem tv be, that the practice of estimating 
the dead weight at one haif the live weight, is errone- 
ous. It would by nomeans, however, be safe to draw 
a specific conclusion as to the actual proportion of live 
to dead weight from the tables now given, on accoun} 
of thelimited number of the returns made. It is on- 
ly by means ef a great number of such experiments 
that we can hope to obtain a just medium, and found 
upon it a safe conclusion. Could farmers be induced 
to give more attention to this subject, by keeping ac- 
curate records of stock slaughtered by them and their 
friends, much might speedily be done to settle the 
question of the live and the dead weight, while there 
i3 good reason to believe that many respectable butch- 
ers would concur in preserving and communicating 
A further purpose might be promo- 
ted by coastructing such tables. Weshould, by means 
of them, be able to discover the breeds or varieties of 


simi'ar deinils. 


our different species of stock which yield the greatest 
return in proportion to the offal, and thus perhaps be 
ennbled to draw conclasiuns as io the relative value of 
different breeds. 

It has been before observed that the question of the 
ratio of live to dead weight eerms to have been a good 
deal overlooked of recent years. At one period, the 
attention of individuals, admirably fitted for the inves- 
tigation, appears to have been awnkened to the impor- 
In the able report of the coun- 
ty of Durham, some interesting details on the subject 


tance of the inquiry. 


are given; but these can scarcely be enid to do more 
than open up the gibjeet; and certainly a great blank 
remains to be filled up before the farmer and the pro- 
fessional butcher shall be placed on equal terms as re- 
gards their informaticn upon this point. 

Should these cursory remarks tend to direet the at- 
tention of breeders and grazicrs to this interesting 
subject of inquiry, the object of the writer will have 
been fully accomplished. 





Geology of Pennsylvania. 

In the ** Third Annual Report on the Geological 
Survey” of that State, (1859, ) Professor Rogers in 
describing his **sappLEe secONDARY RED SANDSTONE 
FormaTion,’’ makes the following remarks :— 


*“Itscems to have originated in a long narrow 
tiough or bay which had its source at least as farso th 
a3 the central latitudes of Virginia, and which proba- 
bly opened intw the ocean somewhere near the present 

y OF ] 
positions of the Raritan and New York bays. Their 
materials give evidence of having been swept into this 
estuary or great river from the south and south east; 
and hence the almost universal dip or inclination of 
the beds towards the northwest, a feature clearly not 
produced by any uplifting agency, but assumed origi- 
nally at tle time of their deposition in consequence 
of the direction or sect of the currents, which laid them 
down layer afterlayer. With the exception of one or 
two fossil fishes tound in this formation in New Jersey, 
Tam not aware that any animal organic remains have 
beea hitherto met with in any part of the etratum; 
and hence it becomes difficult to assign its precise 
place inthe general series of geological formations. 

telics of vegetation are however, occasionally foun 
Relics of vegetat l lly found 
under the form, especially of highly compact and bit- 
uminous lignite.” 

{t is possible the strata were formed ir. the manner 
he has mentioned; and that no “ uplifted agency’’ has 
given them their present dip; but we think such a 
conclusion ought to be founded on something more 
than cursory observation. It scema to us very in- 

robable. We have not learned however, whether 
this able geologist has relinquished, or still retains that 
singular opinion; for it has not been in our power to 
procure either of his later Reports; but if he should 
examine the locality which we shall proceed to desig- 
nate, it is probable those fossils would indicate the age 


of the formation, and their position shed some light on} Wich an extent of territory larger than any stato 
the manner in which they were deposited. inthe Union, and pussessing, as she docs, immense 
About halfa mile northeast of Phoenixville in Ches- | treasures in her lead and copper and iron ores, Wis- 
ter county, on the opposite side of the river Schuyl- | consin presents at the present time an object worthy 
kill, on a high hill, weseaw OYSTER SHELLS im- | the attention of every well wisher of this country. 
bedded in the solid rock which had been laid bare by | Still reposing in her minority as a territory, ehe holds 
atorrent. It wasshown tous in the fall of the yenr | out to the patriot and the moralist the hope that her 
1806; and as we had not fovnd any fossil shells be- | constitution and laws, will receive the benefits of the 
low the Blue Mountains before tuat time, we viewed | experience and legislation of the older states of the 
tt a8 @ great curiosity. confederacy, and that by their misfortunes and mis- 
saleulations, she will steer clear of the rocks and 
quicksands on which many of them have been nearly 
wrecked. Taken asa whole, {do not believe there 
can be found a more moral class of people in the 
ling that station, and will, whenever time shall per- | United States than in this territory. They — 
mit, give anaccount of mattera and things as they | posed, to be sure, of almost Crary Say for here 
exist in this ‘* Badger’’ territory of ours—premising, | you will find the Setchanen, - eswagien, the Sng 
however, that I leave it to your readers whether my lichenan, the Russian, the Prussian, the F venchanan, 
communications are interesting or not. Many of | ~— Beotchman, and the ae of Geen Exe,” 
them have friends and relatives in this territory, and | congregated in one community and amenable to the 
it may prove of interest to them to hear occasionally | **™® laws, although they retain their national habits, 
“ |Itisamusing to see some of the Norwegians and 


from this quarter. : ; r 
Much has been written and said in respect to Wis- | Dutch open 0 form in the thick forest, They make 
consin, its fertility, its universal wealth, and its natu- thorough work vedi in clearing, eer arte gg as 
ral advantages; but much remains to be told in reta- | ‘2? Po! of a tree ont dig veund is ae anh ain, it 
tion to the system of farming that has been adopted | “* by its own might or by the wind. They then 
in some parts of the territory; although there is much log it and burn it before they procecd further. By thie 
® means they geta clear field, uncbstructed by stumps 


to be urged in extenuation, as the country isnew, and dl I find i lly th ith 
sonal »gs, as you will find is not usually the case wit 
most of the setilers are men of limited character; but ry —-s “ : i” 
the Yankee or English farmer, 


still there are many among us, who, if they would take 
the trouble to look alittle iato the future, and loose | Wisconsin at this time holds out great inducements 
their purse strings, could confer a benefit upon the | to breeders of stock, especially as her beuatiful prairies 
territory, and upon themselves and their posterity. | afford the best of pasture, and there are many thousand 
The introduction of improved farm implements and | ®res yet unentered, thar would ar surpass in worth 
machinery, such as the threching machine, the straw | ™®"Y of the meadows of the castern states, for the 
cutter, the horse rake, the cultivator, and the hundred | pasturage of cattle, Nearly all the me at siock now at 
other useful implements to be found in the agricultn. | the territory, is from Illinios and Indians, and consist 
ral repositories of the erst, would be of immense util- | ©! all bloods, colors, shapes, and sizes; and you may 
sce here also the famous breed of hogs which friend 
Robinson, of Lake C. H., took such a fancy to as to 
| think he could fat them. They are the real land pike 
and alligator breed, snout and all. An improvement 
is beginning to be made in this race of quadrupeds 
und you may see the Chinese and Berkshire blood 
ButI find one trait among them which is | running - sa senegal poy * sid aire 
not found so generally among the old class of farmers. tants. “The ” are a few full bloods in - a 

" ‘ a Deprived of the x00d, and their progeny are being distributed through 
and the country, and will result much to the benefit of the 
l\‘armer. There have been a few imporiations of 
| blooded eattle into the territory. Jupiter, imported by 
Mr. Geo. Reed ot Milwaukce, isa fine full blooded 
| Short Horn Durham Bull, eight years old; and anoth- 
| er, belonging to Judge Doty of Green Bay, have been 
productive of great benefit to this sectien of country; 
and half bloods, and other grade animals may he often 





For the New Gexesee Farmer. 
Letter from Wisconsin. 
Messrs Evrrers—Pereciving that you have no cor- 
respondent from this territory, I take the liberty of fil- 


ity on our fine rolling prairies, where there are no 





stumps nor stones to obstruct their eperation, 

Many of the settlers are men who have not been 
bred farmers, but who have left the workshop to try | 
their hands at the plough, and some of them are ra- 
ther ** green’”’ at the business, among which | class 





mysclf. 


They are more of a reading people. 
advantage of experience, they are obliged to dey 
upon the knowledge of others, and are therefore more 
willing to lend their support to the agricultural jour- 
nals of the day, than are those who have imbibed their 
knowledge and their prejudices from a daily expe- 
rience in agricultural pursuits. 

Although at this time the natural fertility of the soil 
of Wisconsin supersedes the use of manures, the time } oe 
; - "ai ; met with 
will come, if the eastern skinning system is followed, | : . 

sage : a >! BPutI have written more then I intended at first, 
when it will require all the renovating powers of a | p Pvt 
ate q licati f th : fertili- | and shall conclude, and take another opportunity, 
roper rotation and application of the various fertili- . - os : 
td ) * pee when I am ‘in the vein” of giving you a second 
zing substances, to render an equivalent to the farmer Rg oodt 
f 4s lal Yours, &e. 
or -_ a mee E. B. QUINER. 

Wheat is destined to be the grent staple of this ter- Mileaulee, W. T., March, 1°41. 
ritory, and many are pursuing the same system that ero 
y ays . * ’ 2 Micwicax Coar.—A load of coal passed through 
was adopted in the Genesee country, that of growing | this village a few days since, on its way to Detroit, 
wheat to the exclusion of any other crop, on the same | from the village of Corunna, in Shiawaece county. 
and. The gentleman who owned it, left a email specimen 


iin ie . “e of eonl found at 
— sell Son ic " — cor | with us. It has the appearance of the co 
Corn ripens well in this country, but it will never, Pittsburgh, Pa., and burneas freely, emitting the same 


probably, be grown to the extent that it is in Indiana} jon, "The gentleman informe us that, from present 
and other states to the south of us; but enough, how- | appearances, the supply is inexhaustible, and is found 
ever, to supply the community, as the “badgers’’ are | within three feet of the surface a yen Tope 
not such “corn crackers’ a3 their neighbors in the a ee as Gee ot large, and add 
hoosier state andin Kentucky, whose national dish is | immensely to the business of the place at which it is 
‘¢corn dodgers and hoe cake.’’ Every variety of | found. —Pentiac Jacksonian. 

soil may be found in thia territory, and any thing Wilbeforce, who bad a great taste for horticulture, 
may be grown here that will thrive in New York oF | considered flowers to be the emiles of the Divine 


| 

| 

} . . 

| communicauon, 
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| New England. | goodness. 
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ROCHESTER, MAY, 1841. 





Monroe Co. Agricultural Society Meeting. 


A meeting of the Monroe County Agricultural So- 


eiety will be held according te previous notice, on 
Wednesday the 5th instant, at 10 o’clock, A. M., in 
the long room, 3d story, Arcade Building. 

It is particularly desired that all who feel an interest 
in the objects of the Society will be present, as very 
important business is to be transacted. 





Legislative Aid. 

The bill for the encouragement of Agricultural So- 
cieties, has passed the Assembly and to a third reading 
in the Senate. It will doubtless become a law be- 
fore many of our readers receive this paper. (We stop 
the press to announce its final passage. ) 

Corrections.—T he bill appropriates $8,000 per an- 
num—not $7,000 as stated Inst month. We also 
stated that the report was made to the Assembly be- 
fore the petitions from Western New York were re- 
ceived. We should have said before many of them 
were received. 

We will, next month, publish an abstract of this 
bill, and also the one for the encouragement of Silk 
Culture, if passed, 





Organize the Societies! 

As the lew for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture bas passed, every County in the State should 
organize a Society, and adopt efficient measures to 
carry out the purposes of the appropriation. We hope 
at least to hear that all the Counties in the Western 
part of the State have done so, and it will give us plea- 
sure to reccive a list of the officers of each Suciety for 
publication. 





Horticultural Meeting. 
An adjourned meeting of the friends of Horticulture 


will be held on Thursday next, May 6th, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Lecture Room of the Young Men’s As- 
sociation, for the purpose of organizing a Horticultural 
Society. 

The committee appointed to prepare a constitution 
will lay their report betore the meeting. As most peo- 
ple at this season feel interested more or less in gar- 
dening, it is to be expected there will be a numerous 
attendance. 





The Season and the Crops. 

The severe frosts of last month have done consider- 
ble injury to the late sown wheat in this vicinity, es- 
pecially on light soils, which heare by frost. Some 
pieces we have seen, are entirely destroyed. 

We observe accounts from nearly all parts of the 
eountry respecting the backwardness of the season, 
and the ecarcity of feed for cattle. One would think 
a few such lessons would convince every farmer of the 
necessity and advantage of raising more reot crops. 

A paper from Oneida Co., states, that *‘ seldom has 
so cold a spring been known, even in this part of the 
eountry, so near as we are to the region of perpetual 
snows. ‘The winter has been so long and severe, that 
the farmers in the north part of this county have fed 
out all their hay, and most of the coarse grains and 
forage are exceedingly scarce. In some parts, cattle 


ble to furnish the necessary keeping, both on account 
of its scarcity, and for the want of means to purchase 
at the present high price of hay. The prospect still 
is far from affording any encouragement that vegeta- 
tion will relieve their sufferings. On the hills north, 
the snow is yet very deep over the entire surface of 
the country.” 

The Troy Whig of the 24th April, says, ‘‘ we learn 
by a gentleman from Plattsburzh, that loaded teams 
crossed Lake Champlain at that place on the ice, on 
Friday last. 

‘‘There are three feet of snow only ten miles west 
of the Lake. The farmers are nearly all out of hay, 
and their cattle in a starving condition.” 

INQUIRIES. 
Larve or Grubs in Cattle. 

Messrs. Evirors—Will some of your correspond- 
ents please give the public the benefit of their observa- 
tions concerning grubs in the back and sides of cattle ? 
They seem mostly to be found In these animals while 
low in flesh, in winter and spring, and to vary greatly, 
both in number and itrequency, in different seasons. 
It is presumable that they are the larva of some insect; 
yet in the absence of proof this must be mere pre- 
sumption. From our own small experience, we know 
them to create great annoyance and irritation, fever 
and emaciation, to cattle, if nothing more. 

It is desirable that something be known in regard to 
their origin and character in natural history, the 
means of prevention, and what is of still more impor- 
tance, the means of best obviating the evils resulting 
from them to our stock. 

JAMES H. C. MILLER. 
Jackson co. O., Feb. 17, 1841. 

Poultry. 
Messrs. Enitors—I wish to ask through your val- 
uable paper, the fullowing questions, hoping that some 
of your correspondents will reply to them. 
1st. Will hens lay as well when confined as other- 
wise ? 
2d. Will they lay as well without the male ? 
3d. What kind of fowl will lay best ? 
4th. Will hens pay better in eggs than in rearing 
chickens ? 
5th. What quantity of feed for a given number, and 
what kind is best to make them lay ? 
6th. Is there any work written on this subject, and 
what is it 7—the best, Imean. S. H. CLARK. 
Mattituck, N. Y. April, 1311. 
Culture of Hemp.—A correspondent in Canada 
asks for information respecting the culture and prepar- 
ation of hemp. 
Culture of Tobacco.—Another asks the same res- 
pecting tobacco, in this climate. 
Wild Rice.—Mr. P. Hunt of Milford, Mass., has 
obtained and sown some wild rice, and he requests 
some reader of the Farmer in Canada or elsewhere, to 
give information respecting the growth and use of this 





rain. 
‘ Bect Sugar.—If any of our readers made any ex- 
periments in the manufacture of eugar from beets the 
past season, they will oblige us by giving an account 
of the result. 

Will the Managers of the White Pigeon Beet Sugar 
Co., inform us whether they made any further experi- 
ments, and with what results ?—Ebs. 

Cure for Bog Spavin.—A correspondent has a fine 





| 


| 


young horse affected with bog (or wind) spavin of 2 
or 3 month’s duration, and asks what is the most sim- 
ple and effectual remedy. 

{> The inquirers respecting Silk and Silk Worms, 
and Flowers and Shrubs, are referred to the numer- 
ous articles on these subjects invur last year’s volume, 


are dying for the want of food, and some farmers are | which, if net alreedy porsesecd, can be obtained for 
piling their cattle at auction, having found it impoasi- | 50 cts, 





Bounty on Silk.—W. B. B. ie informed that the 
State of New York has not yet passed any law to give 
a bounty on silk. We only stated that a bill was re. 
ported to the Aesembly for the purpose. 





Extracts from Correspondence, 

‘* A. G. S.”’ of Cayuga co. made, in the spring of 
1839, five hundred and thirty pounds of maple sugar 
from one hundred and twenty-five trees; and in 1840, 
from one tree, thirteen pounds of sugar, and seven 
pounds ten ounces of molasses. He decidedly prefers, 
instead of making sugar into cakes, to boil it until it 
will grain, so that the impurities will settle to the 
bottom of the vessel, and the molasses remaining 
gently poured off. 

‘‘A Mercer county Farmer,” (Pa.) says, ‘* My 
crops for five years have been as follows :—Wheat, 15 
to 27 bushels per acre; corn from 40 to 60; oats from 
40 to 50; potatoes generally 400 peracre. Our kinds 
are the Mississippi or Merinos, which will yield 500 
bushels per acre, and the Nishanocks, not Mesha- 
nocks, as this is the county where these potatoes were 
first raised by James Gilkey, on Neshanock creck.” 





Culture of Asparagus. 

This wholesome and delicious vegetable ought tobe 
cultivated by every family that possesses a few yards 
of ground. It is a dish that nearly all persons are 
fond of, and it supplies the table during the most desti- 
tute season of the year. A good bed will last fifteen 
or twenty years, and will bear cutting some twen- 
ty times in a season. It occupies but little space, and 
the trouble and expense of culture is much less than 
is generally supposed. <A bed, five fect by twenty, 
will contain one hundred roots, awd is large enougl: 
for a moderate sized family. If good two-years old 
roots are used, they will bear some cutting the next 
year after planting. 

The following directions will enable any intelligent 
laborer to form and plant the bed :—- 

If there is any choice, select a warm location, where 
the soil is deep and rich, neither wet nor dry; mark 
out the boundaries of the bed, and dig out the earth to 
the depth of eighteen inches. (If the location is rather 
wet, and the bottom hard, dig six inches deeper, and 
put in six inches of oyster shells or loose stones.) If 
the top soil is good, lay it on one side, but wheel the 
poor earth away. Then take well rotted manure and 
mix it with an equal portion of good earth, and fill up” 
the bed even with the surface; then rake it 
smooth and place the roots on the top of the ground, 
twelve inches apart; spread the fibres and fix them in 
their natural position with the hand; then cover the 
whole with three or four inches of the mixed compost, 
smooth it off neatly, and the work is finished. 

Water the bed after planting, if dry weather suc- 
ceeds, and keep it clear of weeds during summer. 
Before setting in of winter, cut off the stalks, and 
give an annual dressing of two or three inches of 
manure. The roughest of this should be raked 
off in the spring, and the surface of the bed loosened 
with a manure fork. 

{> Fine two-years old roots are for sale at the Seed 
Stere. Price $1,50 per 100. 


Rhubarb, or Pie=Plant,. 

This is another of the earlicat luxuries of the sea- 
son, and deserves more general cultivation. It is of 
the easicst possible culture. Plant the roots about 
three feet apart, in deep rich soil, well manured. A 
warm border on the south side of a fenec, is the best 
place. 

The Early Red variety grows the quickest, and in 
using requires the least sugar. One dozen roots is 
sufficient for a family. They are for sale at the Seed 
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Hosoi See 
THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


From Low’s grand work, * Illustrations of the breeds of Domestic Animals.” 


(COPIED FROM FARMERS’ CABINET. ) 





The exquisitely beautiful animal, here most faithfully represented, exhibits correctly the form and charac- 
ter of the genuine Aras. He was tuken in an assault by an Arab tribe, on a party of the royal family of 
Persia, when journeying ona pilgrimage. The chief who headed the attacking party was killed, and his eu- 
perb Charger, galloping into the Persian ranks, was taken: a ransom, enormous for so poor a tribe, was subse- 
quently offered by the Arabs, but was refused, and he was brought to England by Sir John MeNeil. He 
stands fourteen hands and a half high, is g ntle in the highest degree. and so thoroughly trained in that kind of 
exercise which the Arabians are careful to teach their horses, that he may be galloped round the narrowest 
circle. When hia portrait was in the course of being painted, he was languid from the eflects of cold; it was 
wished to rouse him from his lethargy, and the idea occurred of trying the effects of a few tones of simple 
music—the sounds no sooner reached his ear than his whole frame instantly became agitated to a violent de- 
gree; his heart throbbed convulsively, and so great was his excitement that it was found necessary instantly 
to stop the music! eome chord of feeling, it would seem, had been struck—perhaps he was reminded of his de- 
gert home, and his friends and companions, from whom he had been s0 rudely severed. The generous animal 
is here depicted as scenting the garments and weapons of his slaughtered master, and no one can examine the 
lineaments of his expressive countenance, without experiencing a gush of feeling arising within his breast, in 
sympathy with the beautiful mourner. 

The gentleness of the Arabian horse is proverbial; and although so elegantly formed, and so delicately 
fine and sleek his skin, even the English horse would perish under the scanty fare, the toils and privations he 
ie doomed to suffer. They are patient of hunger and thirst, to a degree unknown in any other race, subsisting, 
eftentimes, on the withered herbs of the desert, and roots dragged trom under the sand, and even on the milk 
of theeamel. They bear continued exposure to the fiercest heats, and day after day pursue marches of incre- 
dible toil through the burning sands of tie wilderness, forming by their bodies a shade from the fiery heat of 
the sun, under which their mastere repose during the halt for a period in the middle of the day, and a shelter 
by night. But an Arab never beats, or even speaks harshly tu his boree—be treats him as a companion, and 
his children find in him a playmate, and bis wife a nurse for her infant, and all making a pillow of his neck 





by night. Without the use of the bit, he will obey the slightest motion of his rider; stand at a word, or put 


himself ut full speed in an instant! 
and ‘oil of the turning desert. 


Such is the creature so happily formed for the ecanty herbs, the thirst, 








From the Mag. of Horticulture. 
Cultivation of the Filbert. 


The filbert is one of the finest nuts, and although 
great quantities of the fruit are imported, and sold in 
the fruit shops annually, there are scarcely any, as yet, 
cultivated in the United States. A sterile variety of 
the English filbert may be seen in many of our gar- 
dens, which rarely produces any fruit; but the finer 
sorts, which thrive luxuriantly, and bear most abun- 
dantly in this climate, are scarcely known in cultiva- 
tion. Nothing can well be easier than the cultivation 
of this shrub or tree, and we are confident that were 
the merits of the better varietics generally known, no 
garden would be considered complete without them. 
A few years since, we imported small plants of the 
most celebrated English varieties, and have, without 
the least attention to pruning, realized quite an abun- 
dant crop of fine nuts, for to years past, which are 
quite an acceptable addition to the dessert. 

Among the finest of these varieties are the Frizzled, 
the red Kernel, the Northampton Prolific, the Cobnut, 
and the Cosford. We have found the Cosford, Friz- 
zled, and the Northampten Prolific, the most produc- 
tive varieties in this climate. All the varieties grow 
very vigorously in any good soil, naturally dry rather 
shan moist, but a dry gravelly loam, or sandy loam, is 
considered preferable. In pruning and training fil- 
berts, the first most important requisite is to keep the 
main stein free from all suckers; and the second, to 
prevent too great a lnxuriance of wood, which, if suf- 
fered to giow at random, will prevent the production 
of large crops. The nuts are producgg, both upon the 





sides of the young wood, and upon lateral spurs, an. 
nually produced on the older branches, after the pre- 
vious year’s bearings lateral shoots have been trimmed 
away. Abroad, therefore, what is called the spurring 
in system of pruning is adopted, and the extremities 
of the leading shoots are shortened every spring. 
This throws nearly all the vigor of the tree into the 
bearing branches, and produces a larger crop of fruit 
annually, 

In some parts of England, large plantations of fil- 
berts are made, for profit. Kent is the most ec!ebrated 
nut growing dist:ict, and the average crop there is a- 
bout eight hundred weight per acre, although, in good 
soils and favorable seasons, thirty hundred weight have 
been raised on anacre of ground. The bushes are gen- 
erally trained with single stems, and the heads pruned 
in the form of a hoop, kept about six feet high from 
the ground. 

There docs not appear to be the least obstacle to the 
profitable cultivation of the filbert on a large scale, in 
this country, and our dry fine summers would proba- 
bly be found more favorable to the productions of large 
crops, than the moist ones of England. A return of 
fruit is speedily received after planting on good soils, 
and we would, with confidence, reeommend a trial of 
a filbert orchard, to enterprising cultivators. 

In gardens, a row of the finer sort of this fiuit may 
be advantageou:ly introduced, as a screen or barrier, 
in portions where such a feature is desirable, as the fo- 
linge is large and dense, and thus the double advantage 
of fruit, and privacy or protection will be realized. 


A, J. DOWNING. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT. 

Our readers will pardon the liberty we take in de- 
voting a small space to the commemoration of an 
event which has spread sorrow and mourning over 
this whole land. The death of Wiu.iam Henry 
Harrison, whom the sovereign people, by their free 
will, had so lately chosen to preside over this great 
nation, bas in all places, and from all parties, called 
forth manifestations of the deepest regret, and most 
abiding sorrow. 

Devout minds cannot but regard this national be- 
reavement as an afflicting dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence; and such will willingly comply with the fol- 
lowing recommendation of President Tyler, as the 
most appropriate manner in which a Christian people 
can commemorate this solemn event. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
A RECOMMENDATION. , 


When a Christian people feel themselves to be over- 
taken by a great public calamity, it becomes them to 
humble themselves under the dispensation of Divine 
Providence, to recognize His righteous government 
over the children of men, to acknowledge His good- 
ness in time past, as well as their own unworthiness, 
and to supplicate His merciful protection for the fu- 
ture. 


The death of Wirtiam Henry Harrison, late 
President of the United States, so soon after his eleva- 
vation to that high office, is a bereavement peculiarly 
calculated to be regarded as a heavy affliction, and to 
impress all minds with a sense of the uncertainty of 
human things, and of the dependence of nations, as 
well as of individuals, upon our Heavenly Parent. 


I have thought, therefore, that I should be acting in 
conformity with the general expectation and feelings 
of community, in recommending, as I now do, to the 
People of the United States, of every religious denom- 
ination, that, according to their several modes and 
forms of worship, they observe a day of Fasting and 
Prayer, bv such religious services as may be suitable 
on the occasion; and I recommend Friday, the Four- 
teenth Day of May next, for that purpose; to the end, 
that on that day, we may all, with one accord, join in 
humble and reverential approach to Him, in whose 
bands we are, invoking him to inspire us with a pro- 
per spirit and temper of heart and mind under thece 
frowns of His Providence, and still to bestow His 
gracious benedictions upon our government and our 


JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, April 13, 1841. 


country. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
New Drill Barrow. 

Messrs. Evirors—To the hundred inventions for 
planting ruta baga, beet, and other seeds, I muet add 
one of my own, whi@#h I have had made, and shall give 
atrial this spring. If it succceds, as I think it will, 
I shall send you a description of it, as I think it will 
be found the cheapest thing yet of this kind. It con- 
sists merely of a seed barrel and two band w! cels, one 
of which is placed on the axle of a common wheel bar- 
row, by which motion is given to the barrel containing 
seed; a furrow is opened by a cultivator tooth, the 
seed is dropped, a chain covers it, and last of all a rol- 
ler presses the earth upon the seed, and the planting 
is finished. ‘The advantage of this contrivance is, it 
can be attached to a common wheel barrow, by taking 
off the bottom boards, When not wanted asa drill 
barrow, it can be converted to its legitimate use; and I 
have found it very bandy about the place, in making 
garden, hot beds, &c, Yours &c., 

E. B. QUINER. 

Milwaulzee, W. T., April, 1841. 








SILK WORM EGGS. 


ARGE White Peanut, and large Nonkin Peanut age 
L (the Sina Miralel, and Mirabel jaune, of the Frenc 3 
and the common Sulphur varieties. ere for sale at the Seey 


store, by BATEHAM & CROSMAN, 





Fewoburgh, N.Y. 


Rochester, April 1, 1841. 
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Excrescences on Plum Trees. 

In a Jate journey through some parts of Seneca and 
Ontario counties, we could not but observe the in- 
crease of these unsightly bunches on the plum trees, 
within the past year; and the inquiry came before us, 
Have these people no eyes? or do they see not that 
their trees must soon perish unless they lend a helping 
hand? Branch after branch becomes loaded, the nu- 
triment is turned into other channels, and a general 
decline must rapidly supervene. 

Yet these worms which feed on the best juices of 
the tree and load it with deformity, are utterly help 
less, an‘ live entirely through our forbearance or ne- 
No work is more easy than to destroy them, if 


glect. 
Let every man that 


we go about it in the right way. 
owns a plum tree and wishes to preserve it, cut off 
every branch on which these exerescences are found, 
and burn them to prevent the possibility of the insects 
escaping. Wedo not expect however, that worms 
wili be found in these old habitations at this eeason— 
the pertect insect escaped from them last season; but 
eggs were most probably deposited again in the same 
branches; and our object isto have the young worms 
destroyed. Soon afier the receipt of this number of 
the New Genesee Farmer, begin to watch for new 
nests, as they will probably appear soon after the 
tree comes into full leaf. Let the search be thorough, 
cut them off and burn them without delay, and there 
will be but few to disturb the tree next year. 


We have observed that this insect is generally not | 
much inclined to travel when it can be accommodated | 


near its native spot, ! 


with these bunches than others; and we have lately 
seen sovera! trees standing near together that were ru- 
ined; while two or three others at no greater distance 
than a few rods, were almost exempt from those rava- 
ges. 
these insects is moderate—not rushing on in over- 
Be en- 


We mention th’s to show that the progress of 


whelming numbers like many other insects. 
couraged then, and go to work. i 





Gur Woollen mannifictures prejudiced by the 
Compromise Act, owing to the duty on fine 
foreign Wool. Cheap capital and cheap proe 
daction makes Eagland a ereditor nation== 
not her restrictive meastirese 





Messrs. Eprrurs—It was an oversight in the tra- | 


mers of our Compromise Act, to make the same re- 
duction in the duties on imported woollens as on any 
other article; for the reason that England admits for- 
eiza wool into her pots ata merely nominal duty of 
one penny per Ib., while the United States puts a pro- 
hibitory duty on fine forcign woBls. 

The low price of wool in Germany enables the Eng- 
lish manufneturer to procure his fine stock from 
thence, much cheaper than it can be procured at home; 
and as it is imported almost without duty, he can the 
more successfully compete with our own manufac- 
tures, who are cut off by a high duty from a supply of 
fine forcign wool, Hence the minimum duty of 20 
per ceat. on foreign cloths, which under the compro- 
mise act is to take effect in 1342, isby no means a suf- 
ficient protection for our woollen manufactures against 
competition from abroad. 

In 1824 the duty on foreign wool in England was 
6d. sterling, about 11 cts., per lb. But in order to 
give the woollen manufacturer a boon to compensate 
him for the effect of our high tariff on British wool- 
lens, the British government reduced the duty on for- 
eign wool to one penny per lb. Hence the hardship 


of the provisions of our compromise act in relation to 
woollen cloth, as it reduces the duty on foreign fine 
cloth, without a correspondent reduction of the duty 
on fine foreign wool. 

Should Congress take off the duty on foreign wool, 
our woo! growers would have a right to complain. 


“ . | 
Some limbs are more crowded | 


What thenis to be done for our woollen manufactu- 
I reply, revise the compromise act 60 as to 





ters ? 
give them that relicf which their necessities and the 
justice of their cause demands. Let the advocates of 
free trade rcflect that ina moderate protection extended 
to our woollen manufactures, they are also encoura- 
ging the wool growers, by giving to this class of our 
ogriculturists that stability of demand, and consequent 
regular profits, they have never yet enjoyed. 

The friends of a hich tariif in the United States are 
continually urging that England extends towards her 


| 
| 
| 
| 


manufacturing interests, an almost unlimited protec- 
tion. On examination we find that out of 1150 arti- 

cles on which an impost duty is levied, only 20 of 
| them pays a duty for protection—the remaining 1130 
| pnying a duty for revenue only. Is it not rather the 
| cheapness of capital and the low price of labor, rather 


i thena highly protective tariff, which enables England 





to sell so much, and to become the erent creditor na 
: or iviliged and pagan world ? 
tion of both the civilized anc pagan world ¢ 

Much has been said of late about the prejudicial 
operation of the English Corn Laws upon the trade of 


pel 


the United States. What right have we to complain 
from utter prostration and ruin, by ihe free ndmiesion 
of our more cheapiy raised productions? We have at 


least one salvo in our dilemma—the protection Eng- 


laud gives to her agriculuire isa direct charge upon 
her manufacturing interests.) Manufacturing Eng- 
land, under her corn law restrictions, is a much less 
| dangerous competitor to manufacturing America, than 
~he would be if American bread stuffs were admitted 
free into English ports. 


There is another reason why the recinding of the 





| English corn laws would fail to give any considerable 


| 
| demand for bread stufls from the United States. 
| 


Germany and the north of Europe, can at all times | 


| . : ‘ “¢ 
jsuoply England with grain on quite as good, if net 
| better, terms than the United Sixates. 


Let farmers then, instend of depending on the devi- 


ces of legislation, learn to look to their own resources, | 


Let them diversi- 
fy their productions to suit the varied capability of the 


soil, and the probable state of the markets, If prices 


| 

| 

| and ‘* make not haste to be rich.”’ 
| 

| are low, so far as the farmer is the consumer of his 
own productions, he loses nothing. If his surplus 
does not bring as much asin other times, neither does 
the manufactured article he necdscost as much. If 
he owes old debts, he is indeed the loger by the cheap- 
nesz of the times; but this loss must be chargeable to 


the year in which the debt was incurred, and not to 
the present era of exploded humbug and sober reality. 


Ss. W. 





From tie (London) Gerdener's Chronicle of Feb. 27. 


Trees and Shrubs. 

The following list of the newest and most remarka- 
ble deciduous trees and shrubs, embreces all the more 
| desirable, but many of them are at present extremely 
rare:— 

Leycesteria formasa, a handsome shrub from the 
North of India, produces its white flowers in August, 
and makes a pretty appearance with its red bracts 
which surround the flowers, and large leaves. It is 
particularly valuable in exposed situations near the cea 
where the bracts and leaves assume a deeper color. 

Pawlownia imperialis, a low tree from Japan, in 
appearance very like Catalpa syringacfolia, has beauti- 
ful lilac-colored flowers. 

Cornus macrophylla and [C.] grandis, handsome 
shrubs, growing from 10 to 12 feet high—the former 
from the norti of India, and the latter from Mexico. 

Caragana Gerardiana, 2 handsome lowshrub with 
yellow tlowers from the north of India. 

Cytisus Weldenii, a shrub from Dalmatia, produ 
cing spikes of yellow blossoms, like a Laburnum, but 
the spikes have an ascending direction instead of be- 
ing pendent. 

Spirea Lindleyana, a fine species from the North 
of India, nearly related to the well known §. sorbifo- 





of England for thus saving ber agriculiural interest | 


= 
lia. S. cuneifolia, [S.] laxiflora, [S ] vaccinifolia 
and [S.] rotundifolia, are also from the North of ln 
dia, and torm pretty low shrubs. S. fissa from Mexi. 

~ = a handsome shrub, growing from 15 ww 20 feet 
gen. 

Loniccra Ledcbourii, a curious plant from Califor. 
nia, remaikable jor its bright blue berries. 

The genus Philadelphus has had several accessiong 
from the north of India and Mexico. P. Gordonia. 
nus from Northwest America, is one of the finest spe- 
cies, bearing its white tiowers in great profusion in Jy. 
jly, and forming a bush from 8 to 10 fecthigh. P, 
| wexicanus from Mexico, [P.] triflorus and [P.] to. 
| meniosus trom the North of India, are also desirable 
| plants well adapted for the shrubt ery. 

Deutzia corymbosa, trom the Himalayas, produces 
white flowers in June. 

Berberis coriaria is a handsome species from the 
north of India, with fine evergreen leaves and yellow 
| flowers. 

Coriaria nepalensis is a fine plant for a wall. 

Ribes Menzesii With scarlet flowers from North. 

west America, and [R.] glaciale with white flowerg 

| trem the North of India, deserve a place in every col- 
| lection of plants. 
Aralia japonica, acurious shrub from Japan, grow. 
| ing from 12 to 20 teet high. 
| Betvla Rhojmetiva, a very handsome large tree from 
ithe Himalayas, nearly related to the common birch. 
| Amygdalus incana, a Cancasian species, is extreme. 


| 
| 


lly ornamental ia April, when covered with its bright 
pink flowers; and inthe swamer, its light green leavcs, 
covered with white down on the under side, makea 
good contrast when planted among evergreens. A, 
Pallasii from Russia, is also a pretty low ehrub. 

Clematis Hendersonii, a garden variety [a hybrid 1] 
is perhaps the hand-omest of the genns, producing a 
profusion of large purple flowers from June to Sep. 
tember. Itis adapted to covering a bower or trellis. 
work, and if traincd umbrella fashion on a lawn, would 
form a most beautiful object. 

Airagene macropetala, a Siberian creeper is by no 
means unworthy of a place on a wall. 

Acer colchicum and [A.] Lobelii, the former a na- 
tive of Colehis and the latter of Italy, form handsome 
low trees. A. Lebel:i is remarkabie for the fine pur- 


ple bloom which covers its young shoote. 





BDecayed Turnips. 

Sceing many inquiricsas to the cause of the rotting 
of a turnip crop, without the least appearance ef the 
disease externally, and having bad much experience 
lin the raising root-crops of various kinds, | would 
any, the evil arises frem a wet and retentive subsoil. 
Four years ago I sowed a tresh broken up piece of 
land with ruta baga; it had been in wood, and this 
was the first cultivated crop that had been raised upen 
it. Tue plants came well, and flourished fora season, 
when some of them began to turn blue, and they were 
then soon full of tbe animal, called familiarly the 
plant louse; others, however, retained their healthy 
appearance, while their internal parts were one mass 
of Corruption; and it was curious to observe, on put. 
ting one’s foct on a large healthy looking turnip, and 
full of foliage, how suddenly the whole superstructure 
would erush down into complete rottenness, the shell 
not being more than half an inch in thickness. On 
examining the tap roots of many of them, they were 
‘ound rotten, although the disease had net extended, 
in some eases, to within several inches of the bulb, 
while the efiluvia which aroce from many, even ofthe 
comparatively sound looking roots, was convincing 
proof of incipient decay. Many of the roots, to p- 
pearance perfectly sound, were packed away for win- 
ter provender, but I believe I may say, that no one ol 
them proved in reality co, and no catde would touch 
them. 

The winter following revealed the truth, for, on ex- 
amining the land, it was found to be full of stagnant 
| water to within a few inches of the surtace; since 
then it has been drained and well cultivated, and 
have no idea that the crop of turnips which I intend 
|{o grow upon it the present scason, will decay on the 
jland. Should they, however, deceive me, | will tell 
/the truth, and intorm you of the result, ‘right oF 
wrong.’ —Fur. Cab. J. STURGES. 





From the New England Farmer. 
Decayed Turnips. 

I observed in the last number of the Farmer, an &r- 
ticle from the Farmers’ Cabinet, in which it is stated 
that this diserse is the consequence of a wet or too re- 
tentive subsoil. That a soil of this description is not 
suitable to the cultivation of turnips, is generally ad- 





mitted; but how does Mr, John Sturges account for 
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the rotting of crops on land where there is no such | 


cause existing? The * ret,’’ popularly so called, is 
often found to prevail on free and light s»ils as well as 
on those of a more heavy texture, and indeed in situa- 
tions where there is no substratum for yards, and even 
rods below the surface. The farm which I cultivate 
is a free sandy loam, and 30 open that in order to ob- 
tain water it is necessary to dig from cighty to ninety 


fect. No water can be obtained in the village short of | 


stance, but we have often had rotten turnips in 





greatabundance. even in this soil, as well as on the | 


slopes of our cminences, where the soil is so light, 
that in order to prevent the surface from being washed 
away by heavy rains and showers we have found it 
necessary to haul on clay and muck. If Mr. Sturges’ 
theory be correct, the tap-roots of our rata bagas, ike 
those of the Ohio parsnips, must be * rather long.”’ 
Again—Mr. Sturges assures us that the grub never 
attacks the turnips, untess when previously diseased. 
But until he proves that the tap-root of the ruta baga 
is capable of permenting a light sandy soil, or earth, to 
the depth of &) or 9) icet froin the surface, and of tip- 
pling upon the sfagnant (2) waters of the earth’s in- 
terior, J shall reject the latter iheory, as no less unsat- 
isfactory than the first. I. D. W. 

Windiam, Me, April 5, 184l. 

The article from the ** Farmers’ Cabinet,’’ referred 
to by our correspondent, was as far from being satis- 
factory to usas to him. But it was an attempt to 
exhibit the cause of frequent losses of a crop which 
many of our farmers wish to raise. The attempt was 
praise-worthy. "The matter of rot in the ruta baga is 
a serious evil. 
rules given by which the action of the cause can be 
avoided, a great good will be conterred upen our com- 
munity. Ji will give us pleasure to receive informa. 
tion, or even hints and conjectures, upon the subject, 
from any of our readers. 

We have seen this rot where it was impossible that 
superabundant moisture in the subsoil cauld produce 
it: in one season it prevailed more among that part of 
the croy which was sowed (about the first of June) up- 
on unfermented dung, than upon the part manured 
with a mixture of ground bonesand ashes. And more 
in ench of these lots then in those sowed about the Ist 
of July. This was in 1838; and the crop that year 
was not by any meansa failure. In 1839, we sowed 
unon fresh manure from the barn cellar, on the last 
Wednesday of May. Land, a light loam—subsoil 
dry.  Tais erop was very badly injured. We con- 
jectured that the failure was owing either to the early 
sowing, or the fresh state of the manure. In 1840, 
we sowed where the manure had been applied the pre- 
ceding autumn, and the same evil was experienced. 

The season of sowing and the condition and nature 
of manure or soil, it is not improbable, have influences 
in increasing or diminishing this rot. But what the 
proper serson for sowing is? what the safest soil and 
su soil? what the best kind of manure ? what stage 
of decomposition should the manure be in ?—these 
questions our expericnee and observations cannoc an- 
swer Weare inthe dark. And we put the question 
distinctly to any man who can, or to any man who 
thinks he can, answer it—What is the cause of rot in 
ruta baga?—Ep. N. E. Far. 














Influence of Solar Eclipses on the Weather. 
Extract from “ Travels through the Western Coun- 
uy in 1816,"—( By Daviw Tuomas ) 

** On the day of our arrival in Pittsburgh, we had 
several thunder showers from the west. The weather 
then became clear; and for three days we had brisk 
gales from the north-west, ef unusual severity for 


If its enuse can be ascertained, and | 


‘The same shadow that attends the moon, has 
constantly projected its dark cone since the creation. 
Within every term of a few years, its point has 
tauched the earth; at least twice in every year; our 
satellite has passed so nearly between us and the sun, 
as partially to hide it; and once in every month, it has 
revolved round the earth, and approached as near to 
us as it did en the day of the great eclipse. These are 
facts that admit of no dispute; and the inference is 
elear and consistent, that, if eclipses affect the weather, 

the seasons ought to be equalized by such an equality 
of causes, 

‘‘ Other views of this eubject wou'd justify the as- 
sertion, thata solar eclipse has no eflect whatever on 
the atmosphere, except during its continuance. The 
darkness is nothing but a transient shadow. No rea- 
son can be given why the moon, in passing between us 
and the sun, should produce more extraordinary ef. 
feets than when the earth rolls between us and that Ju. 
}minary. The latter case happens every twenty-four 
bours; and the chilluese in elear weather is not only 
much greater, but the duration of the darkness will 
avernge more than three hundred times longer than 
in other cclipees. 

‘* Bat every point of view, in which this belief can 
be placed, shows its absurdity; and whether it be said 
that a pernicious vapour escaped from the shade of the 
moon, or that the atmosphere received a shock, the 
supporters of this doctrine are equally discountenanccd. 











“It will be proper to inquire, it the seasons have been 
| nuiformly colder since the year [206 than before thet 
|period? A correct answer to this question would 
show that much failacy attends this popular opinion. 
Pennsylvania has been subject to summer frosts since 
its first settlement; not, indeed, very destructive, but 
anflicient to show that cool weather was frequent. 
The celebrated Davin Rirresiousr, who resided ma- 





| Philadelphia, asserted, ** that he had discovercd frost 
lat that place in every month ef the year except July.’”’ 
He died in 179%. 

“This was in times of o!d. In more modern days, 
| but before the eclipse, 1 remember a severe frost in 
some parts of Cayuga, in the Gih month, 1200; and 
|}a considerable fall of snow happened at Philadelp! 
lin the Sth month, 1293. Many of the citizens were 
|awakened inthe morning, by the crashing of Lom 
! bardy poplars, the branches of which were in full leaf, 
j and unable to support the load. 

‘*We will now notice eome seasons, since the 
eclipse, ot adifferent character, The spring of 1202 
opened so early, that flax was sown near the Ca- 
yuga Lake in the 5d month; and on the firet of the 
4th month, young cattle we-e turned to pasture, be- 
cause there was a sufficiency of gress. The whole 
summer was unusually pleasant, excepting some ex- 
tremely hot days. Similar observations were mede in 
the year 1811, one of the most remarkable which the 
oldest settlers in this country remember. The epring 
opened about the middle of ihe 3! month, without any 
| subsequent frost; and the autumn was so fine that its 
mildness was ascribed to the comct. 

‘¢ It thus appears, that the popular doctrine of eclip- 
ses is inconsistent with reason and contradicted by 
facts. 

‘¢ This reference, to which I object, however, com 
porta well with certain operations of the human mind. 
When two remarkcble occurrences in the sky and on 
theearth, have happened near the same period, the 
ignorantof all ages, have been subject to believe that 
one depended on the other. Ancient astronemers ar- 
ranged the disasters of the times with their accounts 








r » “he surface of ivera Ww } Sais “ . . 
summer. The surface of the rivers was roiled into | of comets and eclipses; and in our own day we have 


foam, and each night was attended by considerable 
frost. Indeed, it still concinnes. (6 mo. 10.) 

‘Ti is said here, (asin New York,) that the sea- 
sons are much colder than formerly; and the conver. 
sation always terminates, whenever the subject is in- 
troduced, by a reference to the great eclipse of 1206. 
At this tura, [ have always listened with diminished 
respect. 

“This popular opinion took its rise from some 
cool weather, in the summer seasons of 1206 and 
1807. A retardment, in the average progress of vege- 
tation, for a few days was deemed cause suflicient 
to overlosk all terrestrial agents for the adsorption of 
heat, and to charge it directly to the moon. 

“Of the facility, with which errors not palpable to 
the senses, may be propagated, we have long been a 
ware: but that men of understanding should adopt 
this notion,—which originated in the grogsest ignor- 
ance of the causes of eclipses,—is surprising. Such, 
however, isthe case, and to these Iofler a few obser- 
vations, 


had three remarkeble illustrations of this principle. 
In Eastern Peunsylvania, 
the swift 

And perilous lightaing, from the angry clouds, 
were thought by some to be much increased, on the 
introduction of plaster. To the north-east, the fre- 
quency of cold winds, since the great eclipse has been 
observed beyond all former example; buat in the south- 
western part of the United States, where no great 
eclipse appeared, some of the o!d inhabitants declare, 
that this change of seasons arrived with the Yankees, 
trom the north.” 











Ripening Pears. 
Beurre’ Diel, as well as some other kinds, require 
a peculiar mode of management after they are gather- 
ed. Two that were beginning to turn black on the 
skin, were putin a drawer near the fire, where they 
lay fora week or two. When cut they were perfecily 





melting and delicious, — Gardener's Chronicle, 


ny years in Norriion, twenty miles north-west of 


To the Ladies. 


In our last number we’ promised to find both the 
j time and mode for ornamental gardening,—and we 
| shall find them both in one intelligent word—inclina- 
| tion. 

We know of one poor woman who lives in a log ca 
bin, does all her own work, takes care of four young 
children and a baby, for whore enpport she takes in 
j washing. Yet in front of her door you may scea 
neatly tended border of flowers,—tbe eceds bought 
| with a few hard earned pence, and planted and wed 

after the toils of day are over, or in a few stolen mo- 
| ments before her children are up in the morning. We 
| remember too, another wash-woman, Whose windows 
} were curtained on the outside with scarlet beans and 
|morning glories; and whose double ba!sams, mari- 
| golds, and sweet peas, ofien drew a look of admira- 
| tion towards her otherwise cheerless dwelling. So 
i for instances among the very poor. Among 

those to whom fortune bas been favorable, we know 
of one matron, who has reared a large fainily of chil- 
| dren, and whose hands of course were full of domes- 
tie care, whose garden and grounds liave yet been the 
admiration and ornament of the ncighborheod; and in 
the wholesome epirit stirring exercise attendant on the 
ivation of plants and ebrubbery, she has found 
| both recreation and rest when wearied with family 
| cares. 

Surely there are instances enough to convince eve- 
jry one that inclination can supply both time and mo- 
{ney. ‘he beautilul preductions of nature are s0 a- 
| bund that the poorest can aflord the cheap, yet 

delightful ornament they afford; a dwelling unadorned 

| by their presence, can only be accounted tor, by sup- 
| posing its fair inmates destitute of that love of the 
| berntiful which is one cf the most engaging traits in 
worn, 

















We know there are some that affect a distaste for 
the more common flowers and shrubbery, that any 
| body and every body can have. ‘+ Could we efiiid 

to keep a green house,” say they, ** and to purchase 
| plants really worth having, we might feel some inter- 
jestin the thing; but these every day affairs are not 
j worth the rais 
}genuine leve and appreciation of the benutiful crea- 
| tions of nature, but regard them merely as matters for 

ostentation and display. Let the fragrant myrtle, or 
| the splendid pomegranate, once become common flow- 
jers, adorning the open ficld and fringing every brook, 
land they would henceforth loge every charm in their 
leyes; and the stupidest cabbage that ever vegetated, 
might become elegant by becoming so rare that only 
}the possessors of thousands could own it! hose 
who have a genuine love of nature, must have 
avnething; if they cannot possess the costliest and 
| inost elegant, they will have the cheap and the hum- 
| ble, and are thankfal that the Author of nature is no 
| aristocrat, but that he has shed a grace and beauty on 
|the more common of his works, fur superior to that 
which adorns the rarer ones. 

We would that we could point our renders to the 
gardens of some of our female friends, where a very 





|beautifal show of flowers and shrubbery has been 
created with scarce an item of expense. 

Our friend Mrs. A. is an example—will you walk 
with usin her shrubbery a few moments? See that 
noble ruse geranium!—it was the growth of a slip 
sent to her in a boquet, and cultivated by herself till it 
has reached its present size—those honeysuckles that 
entwine the porch, were at first emall cuttings taken 
from the vines of a friend: but Mrs. A. nursed them 
to their present growth—that white rose, whose snowy 
blossoms cover one cnd of the house, was in the be- 
vinning a small offset, from the garden of one of ber 
neighbors, but she has cultivated and tended it till it 
has reached its present maturity —that orange tree per- 
fuming the air with its blossoms, she raised from the 
| seed and innoculated with her own hands, and so with 
| many others of her choice ehrubbery—in like man- 
ner the cape myrtles, the olenanders, the dahlias; thcee 
splendid ornaments have been sources of very little 
expense. Mra. A. docs not garden by proxy. After 
the gardener hes once arranged the borders in the 
spring, the planting and watering and nursing and 
transplanting is mostly done by herself; and early ev- 
ery morning you may sce her in her cottage bonnet 
and gardening gloves, busy among her shrubbery; and 
if you will ask her, she will tell you that she gains 
health and vigor daily by the exercise. 

If any ot my readers are half persueded to under- 
take a like course, we will next month give a few 
hints asto the laying out and arranging of a garden, 
and the selection of plants for persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances. Western Farmer and Gardener, 








c.”’ Such show that they have no, 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Experiments with Potatoes. 

Messrs. Evirors—Observing in your first volume, 
various experiments suggested on the cultura of the 
potato, I have performed the following. I selected 
ground in my potato lot, the soil a mixture of clay and 
gravel, a moderate portion of stable manure was put 
upon the sod, then well ploughed and harrowed, and 
lightly marked with asmall plough, about 3 feet apart 
and 18 or 20 inches between the hills. They were 
planted on the 2d of June, the cultivator passed 
through them, plaster applied, and some time after 
they were ploughed and hoed. G. S. T. 

Erie co. Pa., March, 1641. 

1. Pieces one eye only, 21 hills te a row. 
1. 5 pieces each hill. Product 95 Ibs. 
9 4 sé “ec 96 * 
aS “cc 6c 99 *§ 
2. Pieces usual size, from the top half of the potato, 
16 hills to a row. 
1 pieces each hill. Product 81 Ibs. 
2, 3 “cc ss BS 6 
=. 2 se sc &8 ‘sé 
3. Pieces usual size, from the root half of the potato, 
16 hills to a row. 
1. 4 pieces each hill. Product 87 lbs, 
2, 3 “ sc 87 “a 
3. 2 “cc sc gg 
4. Potatoes ordinary size, the picces quarters, parings 
thick, and cut in 4 pieces, 16 hills. 


1. 1 whole potatoeach. Product 84 lbs, 
2. 4 pieces “ ” &9 6 
3. 4 parings a . 72 86 


5. Potatoes small; 8 hills. 

J. 4whole ones each. Product 44 Ibs, 

2, 3 sé “ce 6 “ec 43 “ec 

3. 2 “ “ce “ce “ 44 “ 

The above experiments were with Calico potatoes; 
the following with Scotch Greys. 
6. 30 hills to cach row. 

1. 1 whole one each. Product 189 Ibs, 

2. 5 pieces “ ” 127 *§ 

3. 4 sé ‘cc ‘c 157 “cc 

Remarxs.—Accurate experiments are always valu- 

able, but they require repetition and considerable varia- 
tion, to establish any point. For instance, a very slight 
variation in the soil of each row, may cause a differ- 
ence in the result, greater than any difference in the 
mode of planting. Hence in trying one mode, seve- 
ral rows should alternate with each other, and their dif- 
ference be individually, as well as collectively, com- 
pared. Again, in cutting potatoes, whole ones suc- 
cced best in dry seasons, in dry soils, or when planted 
shallow and perhaps cut ones when the opposite is the 
case. These, and many other circumstances, are to be 
taken into consideration. * 





Indian Corn. 
Messrs. Eprrors—I had two pieces of corn; the 


first two acres were clover sod—the seed the twelve 
and sixtcen rowed, known aa the Sienton corn; it 
was put into the gronnd dry, on the 15th of May, the 
rows three feet apart cach way. During the season I 
plastered one half, and asiied the other once, and went 
through with the cultivator once each way, and once 
each way with the plough, followed with a hoe each 
time. About the 20th of September, the corn was 
cut up atthe roots, and stooked forripening. After 
husking and sorting all the small ears, I sold eighty- 
eight bushels of shelled corn from the two acres. 
Had [ managed it as I did with the other piece, 
I think I should have gut double the crop, with one- 
hird more labor. The other piece, one half acre, | 
was corn stubble of no richer soil than the other; 
I drew on it fifteen loads of long manure, and spread 





it equally over the ground; planted it in rows three 


feet apart, and eighteen inches in the rows, the same 
time as the other, and in the same manner. As soon 
as it was of convenient height I went through it with 
the cultivator, followed with the hoe, and plastered it; 
the next time with the plough, followed with the hoe. 
About tne 15th of Sept. I cut up the corn at the roots. 
After busking and sorting the small ears, [ had eighty 
bushels of ears from the half acre. 


Berkshire Pigs. 

Major E. Corning brought into our neighborhood, 
in the town of Hastings, a full blood Berkshire boar, 
and I, like some of the rest of my neighbors, thought 
that our native breed was cqua! to them; but after 
secing some of his stock, I purchased a sow that had 
seven pigs from his boar. The sow was quite small. 
I fatted her, she weighed only 250 lbs. The pigs 
I wintered on one-third less feed than I could have 
done the native breed. On the first of March, I mo- 
ved into Cayuga county, and drove my pigs; I could 
have sold them on the way two or three times for six 
cents per pound, whereas the native breed fetchce only 
three cents. Iwill give you the result of my pigs 
when fatted. Very respectfully yours, 

WM. K. JOHNSON. 

Cato, April 9, 1841. 





The Cross Pear. 

In the last number of the Magazine of Horticulture, 
there is an account of this new native variety of the 
pear, with an outline and description of the fruit, by the 
editor of that journal. It is supposed to have origina- 
ted in Newburyport; and bears the name of the pro- 
prietor of the garden where it was discovered about 
fifteen years ago. Our friend R. Manning, whose 
judgment will not be disputed, has pronounced it 
without hesitation, ‘* a most excellent fruit;’’ and the 
editor says, ‘* The beauty of this pear, together with 
its abundant and constant bearing, and its melting flesh 
and perfumed flavor, render it a desirable variety in 
collections, and one which will rank with the Cush- 
ing, Seckel, and others of our finest American 
kinds.”’ 

We copy his description of the fruit: 

‘* Fruit medium size, roundish, two and a half inch- 
es in length, and two and a quarter inches in diame- 
ter. Stalk three-quarters of an inch long and very 
thick, inserted in a slight cavity. Lye small, and 
considerzbly depressed. Skin smooth, deep yellow, 
red on the sunny side, very russety round the eye, 
and covered all over with russety dots, and sprinkled 
with small black spots. Jesh melting, juicy, and 
sweet, witha perfumed and agreeable flavor. In eat- 
ing in December, sometimes earlier (in November) 
and occasionally keeping till February.”’ t 





The Season. 
Amidst the oft-repeated remarks upon the peculiari- 
ty of the season, let us recur to the records of past 
rs for their evidence upon the point. 
Ist half & 2nd half of month. 
Mean temp. of Mar. 1838, 30,53 36,66 mean 33,59 


“& 6 1899, 32,45 35,60 “ 34,02 
«KR GN, 35,98 34,58 34,28 
«  €& 1841, 23,82 23,76 “ 28,88 
« 6 April, 1838, 37,04 37,45 “ 37,24 
“6 E839, 43,30 48,87 “ 48,58 
“6 BAY, 42,86 54,71 “ 48,78 
“6% BEI, 35,24 45,15 “* 40,20 


This comparison shows the uncommon cold of March 
and April. The first half of March was as cold as the 
mean of February. March 17th, was the coldest 
morning in the three years past, being 5° below cy- 
pher. On the 7th day there fell 14 inches of snow, 
and on the 15th also 12 inches, and several inches 


| more in the following days,so that the snow was 


nearly two feet on the level after seitling several 
inches. The birds appeared about the 20th, which 





ee 
usually come in the first week of March. A shower 
and some lightning heppencd on the 27th, at which 
time the Genesee was high from the melting snow ; 
the change to below freezing point on the 20th, 
doubtless prevented much desolation. 

The first half of April was uncommonly cold ; jn. 
deed it was not till the 23rd that the mild south wind 
began to blow upon us, and the flowers, which open 
in the woods near the beginning of the month, began 
to appear. ‘Till after this day the grass scarcely show. 
ed any signs of returning spring. 

April 25, 1840, the temperature was 88 ©, extreme 
ly bot. April 24, 1841, it was 76°. Examination 
shows the great peculiarities of this season. For the 
raising of fruit the lateness of the season is considered 
favorable. At the same time it increases the farmer's 
expence for the support of his cattle, &c., in no in. 
considerable degree. Cc. D. 


For the New Genesee Farmer, 

Education of Farmers’ Children==No, 4, 

ON REFINEMENT OF MANNERS. 

Messrs. Epitor:—Iit has been my endeavor to 
show the necessity of giving more education to our 
sons, that they may have advantages equal to those of 
our daughters, and take equal rank with them in so. 
ciety. I was brought up a. farmer’s son, and rejoice 
that I know by experience the necessity and virtue of 
labor and industry. I am able to speak of what I 
have seen; and can give some reasons for facts which 
I did net then understand. I saw indeed that the 
daughters were generally in advance of the sons in 
all those acquisitions which make an impression upon 
others, and see the same to hold true at the present 
day. Besides the greater degree of education in pro- 
portion and the greater facility with which the female 
attains that which is interesting, there is another fact 
which has far too wide and great an influence for ma- 
ny years, and often through the growth of both— 
There is not the same successful moulding of the man- 
ners of the sons, nor the same attention to their dress, 
nor the same introduction of them into society. If 
there is company atall, the daughters more naturally 
fall into it, and enjoy its advantages; the sons are in 
the field, or at work in the garden or yard, and their 
clothing is suited to their work, and not to visiting or 
attending on company. The dress of the daughters is 
often, not of a better kind, but more attractive. The 
sons, when in early youth, often acquire a distaste for 
seeing company for these :easons, and avoid far more 
than is for their good all the means of social improve- 
ment thus thrown in their way. Often too, they are 
ass ciated with hired help of no refinement and im- 
provement, whose influence is pernicious upon their 
minds in every social respect. It thus happens that 
youth passes away before they begin to feel the im- 
portance and desirableness of society ; and their 
manners and course of life have not fitted them toin- 
terest others or to impart to them much pleasure. I 
know that often the son is in fault, in that he excludes 
himself far beyond what his parents or hie sisters de- 
sire, from seeing company and enjoying the benefits of 
sucial intercourse. Let, however, the cireumstances 
be considered, and probably there will be found room 
for improvement on more than one side. The posses- 
sion of good-breeding, politeness, and good manners, 
is not made of as much consequence to the son, and 
in the view of the son. His mind is not impressed 
with its vulue in an equal degree. And yet rusticity, 
coarseness, vulgarity, impoliteness, have no necessary 
connection with a farm and our agricultural pursuits. 
The fine manners and gentlemanly appearance of ma- 








/ny a farmer, who have in some way become excep- 
| tions to the too general fact, present us with all the 
testimony needed in the case. Bat manners will be 
| rnde and coarse, and the appearance unprepossessing 
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without effort and cultivation and social intercourse. 
Even education, though it naturally places persons in 
a situation for the improvement of the personal ap- 
pearance, will not of itself render one agreeable and 
interesting in society. Many a scholar is unpolished 
in his manners compared with many a farmer. We 
often indeed deride appearances as contrasted with in- 
trinsic worth; but, after all, the maxim of the Ger- 
man is true, ‘* That every person is to others what he 
arrears fo be.”’ At the first sight of a person this is 
and must be true; and on intimate acquaintance it is 
equally true. The son that disregards appearances, 
or cares little what his app@trance may be to others, 
does himself a great injury; for he will lead others to 
a lower estimate of him. The parents that are not 
attentive to the manners and social appearance of 
their sons and daughters, commit a high injury upon 
themselves and children. Let there be an equal re- 
move from coarseness and vulgarity on one side, and 
from affectation and dandyism on the other. 

The remedy is obvious to every intelligent farmer. 
Let the sons feel the kind transforming influence of 
the mother, and the father lend his efficient aid in 
bringing that moulding influence to bear upor the 
mind. Let not the daughter alone share in this plas- 
tic power of maternal love. Let the benefits of soci- 
ety be enjoyed to all resonable extent. Let the good 


* influences begin to be exerted early, and let them be 


In this particular, 
D. C. 


continued without intermission. 
“ Be not weary in well doing.” 





Mr. Earl’s Stock==Yates Co. 

Messrs. Eo:rors—lI wish to call your attention to 
a full blood Durham calf, belonging to Mr. Jephthah 
Earl of Cashong, in this county. 

Mr. Earl has long been celebrated for his excellent 
breeds of hogs, both Berkshire and Leicester; and 
more recently has turned his attention to the imported 
English breeds of cattle. The Durhams are his favo- 
rites, and of them he possesses some fine specimens; 
but the one to which IT now shall particularly advert, 
is a bull calf, which, in elegance of form, and sym- 
metry of proportion, approaches, in my opinion, very 
nearly to perfection. He is of a white color, with a few 
red spots; and has reached his present remarkable size, 
by nothing more than what would be called ordinary 
treatment, for such an animal. He was accurately 
weighed a few days ago, in the presence of several 
persons, and his weight was seven hundred and eight 
pounds, being, at the time, only seven months and 
five days old. 

Before sending thie to the post, I called on Mr. Earl 
to get the pedigree of the calf, which I now add. 

Comet was bred by Jephthak Earl, sired by Fora- 
ger; dam, Bellflower. 

Forager, dam, Victoria, by Rover. By Rocking- 
ham, dam, Cherry, by Wonderful, grand dam by Al- 
fred, gr. gr. dam by Chilton’s old red bull. 

Bellflower’s pedigree extends to North Star, Comet, 
Henry and Danby. A FARMER. 

Benton, Yates co., 1841. 


Holkham Hall, 
Renowned as the Seat of the Earl of Leicester, better 
known as *‘ Mr. Coke of Holkham.”’ 

In no part of Great Britain is to be found a finer 
specimen, either of the style of life of a country gen- 
tleman, or of the management of a first-rate practical 
Proprietor’s estate. In the year 1776, Mr. Coke 
moved, in the English House of Commons, the dis- 
continuance ot the American war—which was carried 
by a majority of one—and headed a committee to make 
up an address to the King, in pursuance of the vote, 
in his white-top boots and frock—his customary dress 
—and every American must respect him for the 
achievement: nor will they regard him the less, when 
they are told, that every day at his table, during the 
Whole of that barbarous war, he was accustomed to 
drink the health of the greatest man in existence— 





ways distinguished the man, who, were he now in the 
House—which his age, 82, prevents—would be, by 
many years, “‘the Father of the House of Com- 
mons.” 

The extentof Holkham is about 3500 acres, nearly 
surrounded by a high brick wall, about ten miles in 
circuit. This comprises plantations of wood, and a 
beautiful lake of water, and nothing can appear more 
rural than its borders, completely overshadowed with 
forest, and wild as in the depths of some solitude in 
Michigan. All the woods have been planted—ti e 
work of his own hand—the whole estate being plenti- 
fully sprinkled with various species of trees, arranged 
in coppices, in acres of forests, and long avenues ; 50 
that, instead of a vast park in one body, it is every- 
where an ornament ard a shelter, over hill and dale, 
nowhere in excess or in the way of the farmer. Im- 
mediately around the mansion are gardens, delightful 
walks, and a wide extent of velvet lawns on every 
side; but these are marked by their own schemes of 
practical utility, for here may be seen the stately 
pheasant and the graceful deer, that feed and browse 
and bound about on these soft lawns, and enjoy the 
seclusion of the cool shades in perfect security.— 
These are charms to the eye, and exhibit the tasteful 
elegance of the noble proprietor. Here are woods, 
too, and while riding through their long winding 
lanes, one is charmed with the perfume of the forest 
flowers of most exquisite fragrance, and the chirping 
and fluttering of birds—the yellow-hammer, whirling 
on his gay speckled wings; the shining blue jay, 
glancing ‘like the javelin by,’’ and the wood-pecker 
‘** tapping at the hollow beech tree.’’ 

The remoter lawns are eprinkled over with flocks of 
sheep—of which more than three thousand are kept— 
of the famous South-Down breed; and in the pastures 
are to be seen the fine, eleek, bright-looking Devon 
cattle, browsing in herds, more than three hundred in 
number, besides an immense dairy of Scotch cows.— 
Beyond these pastures, one comes at once into the 
midst of cultivation, and a ring of this, skirted and 
sheltered here and there with avenues and copses and 
trees, encircles the whole estate. Here may be seena 
field of one hundred and thirty acres in barley, ano‘ her 
of sixty acres in wheat, with fields of peas twenty-five 
and twenty-seven acres each ; the arable lands being 
divided about equally between these grains, and tur- 
nips and grass, which crops, sometimes having grass 
for two years, constitute the routine of the succession 
of tillage on the same ground. There are in cultiva. 
tion at this time, about four hundred and thirty acres 
of wheat and barley, each in fine condition; in tke 
steward’s estimation, thirty bushels an acre are indif- 
ferent crops—forty and fifty, more the ‘ right thing.”’ 

It must never be forgotten, that Holkham has lite- 
rally been made what it is by Mr. Coke. When he 
succeeded to the estate it was a mere waste; nota 
tree, nor was it believed that the land would grow 
them—the only creatures that could exist upon it were 
rabbits, and they were starving! Now, what a tri- 
umph is here! But go into the village of Holkham, 
which belongs virtually to the estate, and subsists by 
it inone way or another. Here are five hundred per- 
sons probably, with cottages that are a curiosity of 
rural neatness and comfort; delightful gardens sur- 
rounding them, with flowers banging around the win 
dows and over the doorways! About one hundred 
and fifty persons are employed on the Farm alone ; 
those in the gardens, which are surrounded by a wall 
one thousand four hundred yards long and fourteen 
feet high, are perbaps forty more; in the brick-yard 
twenty ; in the smith’s shop ten ;—with carpenters, 
bricklayers, wheelwrights, game-keepers—a little ar- 
my of servants without ; while in the mansion, besides 
male servants of every grade, twenty females are em- 
ployed when the family are present. Women also 
assist in the labour of the farm, in hay and grain har- 
vest, as well as in weeding and hoeing the crops, 
which are ali drilled. 

Beyond, and outside the walls of the regular estate, 
is another plantation of six hundred acres more: here 
all were hard at work sowing turnips, all the parts of 
the process going on at the same time—twenty men 
and boys spreading manure from five or six carts 
drawn by three horses each (one hundred being kept); 
half a dozen ploughs with two, without a driver; cast- 
iron rollers with two; three and four harrows with 
two; drill machines with two, with harrows again, 
brining up the rear. And to crown all, the noble 
asylum for the old, and schools for the young! Truly 
this is one of Nature’s Nonirmen! Here, the sons 
of gentlemen come from ail quarters to learn the 
science of agriculture, under the care of the steward, 
the whole establishment being 2 model both of the 





e*ERAL Wasuixoroy; and this liberal spirit has al- 


science and practice of farming. —Boston Transcript. 


Spring. 

“This delightful season has, after a Jong and tedious 
winter, made its appearance. Bright beautiful Spring ! 
we again greet thee with joy, and welcome thee with 
a smile of delight. The heart of that man must be 
callous and cold indeed, whose spirits do not sympa- 
thise with this delightful season. Pocts may well 
gather inspiration from the clear unclouded face of na- 
ure at this season of the year. The song of birde— 
the bounding of the playful lambs—the green pas- 
tures—the budding trees, are objects which have in 
every age been the theme of the poet’s song. 


“ Say ye that know, ye who have felt and seen, 
Springs morning smiles, and soul enliv’ning green, 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport way? 

Did your eye brighten, when young iambs at play, 
Leap’d o’er your path with animated pride, 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ?” 


Spring is endeared to us by a thousand recollections 
of our boyhood daye—when we wandered o’er hill 
and dale, or followed the swollen brook to its source, 
or chased the robin from bough to bough, free as the 
very air we breathed. Youth may well be styled the 
spring time of life, the Elixir, the very cream of our 
existence, but like the seasons it quickly passes away, 
but not like them, to return.”’ 


THE VOICE OF THE SPRING TIME. 


BY MARTIN THAYER, JR. 





Icome! I come! from the flowery South, 
With the voice of song and the shout of mirth ; 
Ihave wandered far, I have wandered long, 
The valleys and hills of the South among; 

On woodland and glen, on mountain and moor, 
I have smiled as | smiled in days of yore; 

In emerald green I have decked them forth, 
And I turned again to my home in the North, 


I have roved afar through the storied East, 
And held on her hills my solenm feast ; 
Through her cypress groves my voice was heard. 
In the music sweet of my fav’ rite bird; 
Each plain I have clothed in sunlight warm, 
And slumbered in peace neath the desert palm; 
A garment of light to the sea I'gave, 
And melody soft to each rushing wave. 
* 7 * * * * * * 7 
Icome! I come! with the song of the thrush, 
To wake with its sweetness the morning’s blush, 
To hang on the hawthorn my blossoms fair, 
And strew o'er each field my flowrets rare. 
The lark, he is up, on his heavenward flight, 
And the leaves are all gemm’d with diamonds bright ; 
The hills are all bathed with purple gold, 
And ihe bleating of flocks is heard from the fold, 


Go forth! go forth for the spring time is come, 

And makes in the North his bright sunny home; 

The sky is his banner—the bills his throne— 

Where in sunshine robed, he sits all alone; 

In the depths of the woods his footsteps are seen 

By each moss-covered rock and tell-tale stream ; 

And his voice is heard through each leaf-clad tree, 

In the plaint of the dove and the hum of the bee. 
Graham's Magazine, 





STANZAS. 
Why does the rose conceal the thorn, 
And fairest flow’ re:s hasten from us— 
Delusive pleasure never yields 
One halfthe joy she seems to promise. 


Say, why so much comingled is 

Life's every scene with joy and sorrow; 
To-day ourcup o’erflows with bliss, 

Tis filled with woe and tears to-morrow, 


Tis better thus, or we should cling 

With madness to time's fading pleasures, 
Our light afflictions are to bring 

Our hearts to seek encuring treasures. 
Yes, just enough of grief is given, 
To lead earth’s wandering sons to heaven. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
Hessian Fly and other Wheat Insects 


In the last two numbers, 6, and 7, of the current 
volume, 5, of the Cabinet, and also in some former 
volumes, several communications have sppeared, 
treating of the Hessian fly (eecidomyia destructor of 
Say,) but I shall pass them by, inastnuch as the natu- 
ral history of that insect has, for a considerable time 
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(in this climate) about the first day of October, as that 
sown afterwards suffers more from tke winter than the 


il 


past, been as cl learly as scertained as that of any other 
whatever. The first publication that I know of, is by 
General J. H. Cocke of Virginia, dated 1817, which 
describes the fall deposit; see American Farmer, Vol. 
L., p. 293. The second is by myself, dated Ist Febru- 
ary, 1820, also describing the fall deposit; sce same | 
work, Vol. Il., p, 180 The third is by Dr. Isaac 
Chapmen, communicated to the Agricultural Society | 
of Bucks county, 14th August 1820, said to have beer 
written in 1797, -tit. mg its appearance in Bucks coun- 
ty in 1726, andits progress for some time afterwards; | ning with wheat, rye, or barley, followed by corn, and 
a'so describing its seyeral changes and habits; butZthe | ending with cats and grass,the difficulty might be 
Doctor has on!y noticed two genera tions, having bl. nd- | avoided: nor need the stubble be ploughed till towards | 
ed the second and third eg ‘ther; See Memoirs of the | the first of April, or any time during the winter; | 
Philadelphia Agriculiursl! Society, Vol. V. a plants about stacks end other places must also be at- 
fourth, by mysell, dated 12 th February, 1821, which | tended to; and let it be re oll red that farmers must 
traces the histery of the insect throughout the year; | pursue the same plan,es it is vain for a few individuals 
sce American Farmer, Vol. IIL. p. 187. The fitth is} to attempt an object, whilst thousands are united to 
by myerif, dated Ist June, 1521; see same vo lume, p | oppose it. I will further observe, that the surest way 
213. The sixth is by myself, dated in 1823, treating | to raise a good crop of any grain subject to injury from 
of the fly and three other inscets injurious to nthe wheat! the fly, is to put the lant ds in a proper state of cultiva- 
crop, and proposing a remedy; see Memoirs of the | tion, as where that is the cas es and when the season 
Pennsylvania Agriculitiral Society, p. 165. | proves favorable, little or no damage will be sustained, 
I refer yo u to all of the abovementioned papers, par- although the fly may be very numerous, as it certainty 
ticularly the last; but as many of your renders may | is every year. It is folly to sow wheat on a poor 
not have an opportunity of eceing them, I will trang- | soil. : 
cribe what I deem to be cesential. | The insect « Mis 
Tho H esian fly, [ believe first made its appearance ‘sian fly, and I think she is mis n in the ins anner if 
on Lone Isjund, N. ¥. in 1776, or soon after the Hes- | depositing its eggs, it appears to be the same as that 
sinns were there, and is sapposed to haye been intio- | iticed by me in 1825; it has three generations in the 
luced among sume course of a year, antl is: 


they brought with »bserved a few days carlier than 
| the Hess'an fly » same reinedy may be appli 
them: hence the name; ihe Hess sian fly, and t ame remedy may be applicd 
; to both; the spi bese 9+ yan TAUONS 


The only remedy which I have any confidence in, 

must be applied to the second or summer generation, 

(itis the only one that I think can be assailed with any 
prospect of success) whilst in the pupa state, by plough- 
ing the stubble-fields before putting in the next crop; 
in that case, grass seed could not be sown among the 
grain; but by changing the course of cropping, begin- 
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revolutionary exciteinents, when every thing we dis- 
liked was en'led Hessian. The insect has been accu- 
rately deseribed by Mr. Say’and Dr. Chapman; but 
Mr. Say was misiaken respecting the dep sit, as the 
aperture which he noticed in the sheath of the lea 

was occasioned by insect passing int» the winged | * 
s:ate, and not perforated in the actof depositing its | 
esg3s. The fly isof a dark color, about the size of the 
Mosquito, and the male much like it except the wings; 
tae body of the female is larger; the wings rest hori 





the grain from forming; it has not yct done mueh inju- 

ry, but may hereafter incrense. 

There is also an insect which attacks 

wheat and causes the stunt or sedge; 

pecies of aphis, and the remedy must be applied to he 
I wouid recommend su!t or ashes: perhans lit 

cht be good. i. 


JAMES WORTH. 
Sharon, Mare 
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ccount makés it 1837 feet 


stalk; the caterpill: My of apale red color, is hatched in | pyousand francs. 
a jew days time (acc ng to the state of the weather) 
and passes duwa the ~ if to its junc ti on with the stalk, 
thence between the sheath and stalk, to near the reot 
or joi nt; it there becomes stationary, feeds on the s1p 
of the plant, and, being bleac :ed by its covering, is 
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ter partof that month. The secon! generation com 
mences from the first to the middle of June; the fly 
chooses the stunted plants, and deposits both on the 
top and underneath the upper leaf, and the larvae pass 
to near the two upper joints, but are found mostly 


honored with a decoration, and he is to be employe: 
Enthusiasm was at its 
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on three other such wells. 
hei Ministers had | 
carried away portions of the water in 
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the carth consist of me!ted matter at a high tempera 


posit is made in the manner 
of the first, and commences about the fifteenth or Jater 
in August, and is continved on until cold weather: 
Tue irregularity of this generation is oceasioned by 
the various situations in which the pupa of the sec- 
ond is thre own, it is lodged in the straw of the stunted 
sting, mach of itis scattered 


single leaf. The third de 


ture; and experimenis in deep mincs lave invariab! 


shown an increase of heat with an increase of depth 





The mines of some countries however, are warmer 





iilar distance 


than the mines of other countrics, at sin 








On aiscovering a ily in the act of depositing, I eccur- 
ed it, and on examination ( making the best calculation 
that t could, and not knowing whether it had deposited 
any egzs beivre) [ supposed it to contain one hundred 
C223; a such be the fact, the first deposit would be one 
hundred; the second ten thousand, and the third one | 
mili - ad in the course of one year; happily, howe 
er they have enemies which vastly reduce their num- 

er. 


The only pom, accord ing to my observations, 


mines of Cornwall, at 962 feet the water was at74°; 
and at 1200 feet at 78°. 
one degree to 59} feet. 


It had been calculated however, 


of .be earth under the city of Paris, is 8212 


nearly a a mile and a half. 





great fiend and patron of agriculture, in notices : ral it ; |< 
av ferme H . know near the roots of the plants, an re summer are at the . : . 
fora young farmer, says, that the insect was unknown sce it a Theve “rape -— 5 ‘ “ “y Aes: fe - | ding and manufacturitig community paralized or em. 
in ilesse, ** that its name docs not prove its importa. | FCVCTA! J tes. ett cctnogpen eS eames camleniongag ee fet Ci eee as 
ton, ior that appellation was bestowed durin our | Saw above the upper joint, which causes the prema. | barassed, solely by the consequences of their infla- 
’ i appeliath i sk ‘ ring i .*. “per ‘ 
wh | ture appenrance of ripencssof the head and prevents| tions! !! 


itis probably a} 


zonte'ly, and where they jon the body are almost | 
pointed, ualiy expanding towards the other end, Late accounts from Paris mention the complete sue- 


ra 
Is of chalk 


WHCre ss Drm n arly a rage: ae Cos coss of obtaining water froin beneath the be 
‘diseermble to the naked eye, is oblong, of aj“ , ‘pie : 
red or amber color, and placed in the gutter of | Which UnGerlay that city, alver seven years of assidu 
the leu, from half an inch to an inch or more from the | ous toil, and aa expenditure of one hundred and sixty 


The iron rod of the eu- | 
| 
~ (just the 


mistaken for the exg. The first deposit takes place ae TE ae 

from the titteenth to the last of April (as the season | OS gush of warm water followed, The temperature 
+ th - ta apd i - 

may be) changes to the pupa from the first to the mid- } was 86¢ of Farenhcit. Warm baths lor publicaccom- 

dle of May, ant evolves in the winged state, the lat-| modation are to be constructed. The engincer was | 


Crowds had 
vials and bottles, 


about the upper, and in suci inbevs as many perisi . Bao = thines i rm » com be wi rat 
for rds f food. po i madd ys mbor being s ap =. | and some » had skaved themsclees in public with the| The only things in which we sam be —~ to have 
ee Sayft ermgee ee ee rt actions ur thonghis may be 
(ers E any property are our " 2 } 
proportioned to the plants which suit their purpose; | warm ft rid! bad, oar produce no poison; they maybe good, yet 
7 - 4 = - . = 
have counied upwards cf two hundred eggs on aj It has long been supposed that the central parts of produce no fruit. Our riches may be t aken irom us 


Ae 


plants, s) that in harve Bee enemies onl this usiaheb ] 
. ° a yr the rice; ¢ Lis Nugb ve reas ai P. Cle 
a!) ut the stubble-fiells and the rest is carried to barns | 2°}OW Me surkice; anc ving ernment cane } — . 
: , Ae Yow th nt ¢t '. i r <Aaws 

or stacked; such as is early exposed to heat may pro- | ed from chasms which allow the heat to rise through | British Cora Laws. — 

P ' " shi a TEE , ’ . 1: ri ith ic ntinfacti several articics 
ul wn a fourth generation, . _ that which iz covered | them in some places, and from thick masses of solid : ae — —— a sp pened age a 
ti winter may not give a thir - } in the Ainerican Citizen, on tue a pre c 

rock which resist its ascent in other places. In the} the English Corn Lawea, Iam induced to send the fol- 


Tais shows an increase of 


y Cordier that 51 | } 
feet correspond toa degree in France; and that the | 
depth at which water would boi! from the natural heat | 
fect, or | 


In applying this rule for calculation, we must com. 
mence with the temperature of the eurth near the sur. 
j face; and if we assume this at 50°, and divide 1837 
| by 51, the quotient (36) added to 50 will give the ob. 
served temperature with great exactness, 

Warm springs may therefore only indicate 
| depths from which they rise; or they may derive their 
| heat from voicanic action in the neig' borhood, 

The temperature of the sea, on the contrary de. 
creases with its depth; because if the rocks at the bos. 
| tom were even at the boiling point, the heat would be 
speedily carried up to the surface, and colder portions 
of the water immediately come in contact. The cold. 
ness of the sea thereforg, constitues no argument 
| argainst central heat. But the water under the grent 
| basin at Paris could not escape till the reservoir wes 
tapped, and consequently the heat was re d. + 
| happy exemption from the evils of the times, 
| Mussre. Evrrorns—Blessed is that man who from 
| his own farm can, by ordinary indu ry, procure all the 
com 


| 
Look at the great mass of s 
The country brought to the brink 


the gteat 


taine 





Farmerse=their independent conditionethej 
ir 


forts and necessarics of life, and s!cep contented, 
peculators, and sce whet 
| is their condition. 
|of ruin by their example; 

crime by their high handed 


new varicties added to | 


practices; the whole tra. 





In excluding farmers from sharing the evils of the 
times, Ido not mean him who has le!t his legitimate 
calling to join in speculation, nor him wio with the 
lends his title to fee sim- 
to juin in the general ra- 


| 


| poor ambition for banking, 
’| ple, as if he were only eager 
in. But, 1 repeat, blessed is that man whe is content. 
| ed to receive from his own farm, those comforts which 
} moderate industry never fuil to procure. To hin 
|alone is permitted the heart to feel, and the eyes 
| to see, the true glory of heaven at night, and te 
No fevered 
stn wakes him to 





| brightness of the earth in the morning. 


! dream poisons his sleep; no rising 


,| grinding responsibility, diminished scli-reepect, ruin 
| and disgrace. 

If he loves reading and study, rainy days, long 
nd the hours of relaxation from his daily 
If he lacks books, 
cnlarged as it now 


{| evenings, a 


task, give him sufficient leisure. 
the School District L:brary alone, 


is, contains asiore house of useful and even scientific 
If he loves agricultural chemistry, his 


| 
r 





knowledge. 
| farm is a laboratory in which, with little aid from the 
| schools, he may most delightfully unite the wtile with 

the dulcé. Ss. W. 











by misfortune, our re put ation by 
calamity, our he 
but our actions 


? drome our spirits by 
by deat 
grave. 
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our friends 


beyond 
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the 
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These are the only titke-deods of which we cannot be 
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disinherited.—Lacon. 
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m the American Citizen. 
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; | lowing tables, taken from an old newspaper which 
; accident Iat aly threw into my hands. 
*? Exerntsu Corn Laws.— Fhe N, Y. Courier s8y# 
the following accurate and very valuable table, exhib- 
iting the rate of duty per barrel on rs imported into 
England, was pre pare »d several years since, by a high- 
ly intelligent American merchant, then residing in 
| Liverpool. Its accuracy cannot be questioned, “and 
| we consider it a tabl e well worthy of preservation by 
| all who are in any way interested in the exports: 































whicu are subject to the depredations of the fly, are) "St 
Wheat, rye, an 7 barle; ¥; rye, owing to i's early s pring | * Cordier admits this may 
growth, is not much injured; grains should be sown | 

















, in one countryhas another. 





be twice, or even tirice, as great 


bread stuffs to Great Britain, under the prese nt ex 
ing Corn Laws of Great Britain. Act 9th, George 
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4th, chap. 60, the duty on foreign wheat is as follows, 
yiz., When the average price of wheat is at and 


above’ — 


per qr* Duty per qr. Duty per bbl. on flour, 
- s. d. s. d. 

73 10 0 7.7.32 
72 28 1 7.1.4 
71 68 4 0.1.8 
70 108 65 

69 38 8 2.21.32 
63 168 10 0.5.16 
67 13 8 11 2.3.4 
65 20 8 12 5.3.16 
65 21 8 13 0.13.32 
64 228 13 7.5.8 
63 23 8 14 2.27.32 
62 248 14 10.1.6 
61 25 15 5.9.32 
60 26 3 16 0 

59 27 16 9.23.32 
58 238 17 2.15.16 
57 29 17 10.5.32 
56 30.8 18 5.3.8 
55 3 19 0.19.32 
54 32 8 19 7.26.22 
53 33 20 3.1.32 
52 348 20 10.1.4 
51 35 21 5.15.32 
50 36 8 22 @,22,32 
49 37 22 7.29.32 
43 33 8 23 3.1.8 

ri 39 23 10.11.32 
46 40 8 24 5.9.15 
45 4[ 25 0.25.32 
44 428 25 8 

43 43 26 7.7.32 


On barley and Indian corn, if the average price is 
31s. and under 3-4s., the duty is 12s. 4d. per imperia! 
quarter, and for every Is. per qr. that it advances, tne 
duty is decreased 1s, Gd., until it reaches 41s. per qr., 
at which price and upwards, no more than Is. per qr. 
is levied; and the duty increases in hke manner Is Gd. 
per qr. as the price declines 1s. or part of Is. under 
333. per qr. 

On oats, if the average price is 25s. and under 26s 
per qr., the duty ts 93. Sd. per qr., decreasing Is. 6d. 
per qr. as the average price advances Is. until it reach- 
e3 3is., when at that price or more the duty is only 
Js. per qr., and in like manner it is increased 1s. Gd 
per qr. for every 1s or part of 1s, per qr. the average 
recedes below 24s per qr. 

For the convenience of those who do not readily 
understand quarters and sterling money, I have prepa- 
red the following tables, exhibiting the rates of duty 
per bushel in federal money, together with the duty 
on flour per bbl in federal money, so arranged that they 
correspond with the preceding table, and will be at 
once understood. Thus when wheat is at and over— 


duty per bush. 
$ cts. m. 


per bush. 
$ cts. m. 


on flour per bbl. 
$ cis m. 


2 02.6 02.8 13 

1 99.3 04.9 30.2 
1990 12.5 82.8 
1 94.2 29.6 1 42.: 

1 91.5 37.9 1 81.3 
] 83.7 46.2 2 220 
1 8.9 51.8 2 47.9 
} 831 57.3 2 4a7 
1 8.4 69,1 2 82.6 
1 77.6 62.9 3 01.6 
1 74.8 65.7 3 14.5 
1 72.0 63.4 3 29.3 
1 69.3 69.4 2 422 
1 66.5 71.0 3 545.6 
1 63.7 74.§ 3 63.6 
1699 79.5 3 811 
1 57.5 80.5 3 95.9 
1 55.4 eB .L 4 08.8 
1 52.6 860 4 21.8 
1 49.6 99.6 4 31.8 
1 47.1 91.6 4 49.6 
1 413 94.9 4 62.5 
1 41.5 97.1 4754 
1 33.7 1 OL7 4 82.4 
1 35.9 1 62.7 5 01.4 
i 3? 1073 5 16.1 
1 30.4 1 03.2 5 29.1 
1 27.6 1 12.8 5 42.0 
1 24.6 1138 5 55.0 
J 22.1 1 I8.4 5 69.6 
1 19.3 1 19.3 5 99.2 


From an inspection of the above tables, it will be 
teen that the duty on flour is 50 per cent. higher than 





on grain: consequently shippers generally send wheat 
in bulk to England, unless the price is very high, 
when the duty is co small as to make the freightage 
more than counterbalance the extra duties. At best, 
however, it is buta hazardous business, and often at- 
tended with ruinota loss to American exporters. The 
extra duty on flourisno deubt intended asa sort of 
protective tariff to English flour manufacturers, and is 
abundantly characteristic of English tact and siates- 
mnsebip. I have no wish to make comments nov ; 
the time is coming when this subject will be canvas- 
sed in a!lits parts, and an administration elected that 
will put forth al! its powers to procure either a total re- 
peal of these unjust lawa, or such a modification of 
them as will justify American merchants in seeking 
the ports of Great Britain as an available market for 
our increasing surplus of bread stulis. 


J. H. TEDLEY. 





Castor Oil Bean==Sua Flower Seed==Cotton 
Seed Oil. 

Messrs. Eprrors—You ask if the Castor Oi! plant 
will come to full maturityin our climate. As the 
Ricinus communis) castor bean, is a tropical plant, it 
is hardly probable that it will attain its greatest periec- 
tion in ourclimate. There are many tropical plants 
which perfect their eecd in our climate, without at- 
taining the eniarged growth of the torrid zone. 

Half an acre of sun flower sced was planted in this 
vicinity last season, with the intention of using the 
crop for oil. The seed was planted on a strong muck 
soil about the first of June; it grew very large, but 
continued green until September. When harvested, 
the fall rains had commenced, hence it was got in in 
bad order. It was a little neglected, and the seed got 
mouldy and spoiled. 

Had it been planted earliér so aa to have been har- 
vesied and thrashed with our flax seed crop in August, 
[ think the success of the experiment would have been 
complete. 

Iwas told bya white lead manufacturer of Pitts- 
burg, that cotton seed oil, mixed with one-third spirits 
turpentine, made the best paint oil for inside work; it 
being much lighter colored than linseed oil. Why 
would it not answer equally as well for lamp cil, as 
castor oi! mixed in the same manner with spirits tur- 
pentine ? SENECA 
Waterloo, N. Y. 





Countervailing Dutics. 

The effect calculated to be produced by countervail- 
ing dutics may be seen by the second resolution pas- 
sed at the mecting of the American Chamber oi 
Commerce held in Engiand on the 2d of March of tis 
year; in which a reduction of duticson the agriculte- 
ral products of the United States, of flour, rice, tobac. 
co, cotton, and other articles, is recommended, from 
the anticipation that the tariff in the United Stites 
would otherwise be augmented in the course ot this 
year, on the manufactures of Great Britain: this an- 
ticipation being founded, doubtless, upon the discus. 
sions in the United States as tu the suitablencss of a 
policy of countervailing duties, with the view of 
bringing abouta more liberal scale of duties on our 
products in England.—Nat, Intel. A, Farmer. 

Resolced, That this Chamber, being composed of 
meinbers deeply interceted in furthering the commer- 
cial relations between this country and the United 
States of America, feel it incumbent on them to ex- 
press their thorough conviction, that ualees some im- 
portant modification of the existing duties takes place 
in respect to flour, rice, timber, tobacco, cotton, and 
»ther articles, the growth of that country, changes in 
the tariff in the United States will be introduced, in 
the cours of this year, highly injurious to the British 
interests, and especially detrimental to its principal 
manufactures, 





lo Render wood Imperishable and Incombus= 
tible. 
(FURTHER PARTICULARS. ) 

We last month gave a somewhat detailed account o. 
ihe remarkable discoveries made by Dr. Boucherie for 
yreserving wood from decay and combustion. A late 
aumber of the London Gardener’s Chronicle contains 


| 





the following additional information on this important 
subject, extracted from a pamphlet published by Dr. 
Boucherie. 


‘It is obvious that to render a power of preserving 
timber generally useful, it is necessary not only that 
the substance to be employed and the means of apply- 
ing it should be extremely cheap, but also that the for- 
mer should be periectly free from all- unwholesome 
qualities. Among the many substances that occurred 
to Dr. Boucherie was the impure pyrolignite of iron, 
manufactured abundanily from refuse iron for the use 
of dyers, which the following experiment led him to 
believe would be periectly efficacious. The soft fruit 
of the melon differs from hard wood only in the 
grentor quantities of soiub!le matter which it contains; 
and as the decay of wood has been ascertained experi- 
mentally to be caused principally by its soluble con- 
tents, it appeared highly probable that whatever eub- 
stance would preserve so perishable a vegetable sub- 
stance as the mclon, would a fortiori act with energy 
upon timber. A melon then was divided into two 
equal parts, one of which was immediately placed 
upon a plate. and the other was plunged for a few 


| hovys into the pyrolignite, after which it was laid upon 


asccond plate by the side of the firet. As usual, the 
unprepared haif spcedily became putrid; but the other 
gradually became dried up, and at last acquired the 
hardness of wood. Experiments upon saw-dust beet 

root, carrots, and flour, having given the eame result, 
Dr. Boucherie proceeded to apply the pyrolignite to 
wood. To gain this object completely was hie next 
inquiry. Mere immersion will produce only a super- 
ficial etiect and to force the pyrolignite into the tiesue by 
means of pressure is too expensive. It occurred to him 
that the simplest, the most certain, and economical 
method would be to take advantage of the vitul 
forces of a tree while in full vegetation, and to present 
iue pyrolignite to the lower extremity of the trunk, as 
if it were food tobe taken up into the circulation. Up- 
on trial, this mode of impregnating the trunk was 
found perfect; the pyrolignite rising rapidly through all 
the permeable parts of the timber up to the extremities. 
The method employed is simple immersion of the 
lower end cut off, when smell arms of trees are to be 
operated upon; but when the weight of lerge timber 
trees prevents their being so treated, without expcnsive 
tackle, the following contrivance has been edopicd.— 
At the ground line, a hole is bored, horizontally 
through the trunk, so as to open a pasenge fioin evd 








ede 
to side; a coarse-toothed saw is then introduced into 
the hole, and worked right and lett horizontally, till 
about an inch in thickness remains undivided on either 
side; by which means nearly all the sap-vessels are cut 
through, and the trunk remains supported by two op- 
posite points. The wound is then carefully closed ex- 
ternally with pitched cloth, execpt at one point, 
through which a pipe passes from a reservoir contain. 
ing the pyrolignite. A few days in the summer or 
autumn are eufiicieut to enturate a large tree, for which 
purpose pyrolignite to the amount of about one twen- 
ticth of the weight of the green wood is required. 
Timber thus impregnated becomes so hard and tough, 
as to be very ¢iflicult to work. 


Hoving thus ascertained the practicability of intro- 
ducing substances into the interior of trees without 
having recourse to any expensive procese, Dr. Bouch- 
crie turned his attention to the poesibility of increasing 
the elasticity of wood, and of diminishing its conibueti- 
bility. He found that these most important results 
could only be arrived at by the use of a deliquesccnt 
ealt. His experiments taught him that the elasticity 
of wood is generally in proportion to the quantity of 
moisture it containg,und that these qualities are univer- 
sally lost when perfect dryness is produced. Such 
enses a3 appear to form an exception to this rule, are 
cither dependent upon some particular structure of 
wood, or upon the alkaline salts which it naturally 
conains. Muriate of lime, an exceedingly cheap de- 
liquescent salt, was employed with perfect success; a 
weak solution increases the clasticity and flexibility a 
little; concentrated solutions render those qualitics 
excessive. Veneers of pine-wood prepared with a 
concentrated solution of muriate of lime became so 
pliable, that they could be twisted in any direction, or 
bent into a perfect spirol, without giving way. It ap- 
pears probab!e that the same preparation will render 
wood durable; but in the absence of proof of this, a 
fifth part of pyrolignite is added to the muriate. The 
casting, splitting, and shrinking of wood, are all pre- 
vented by the same means; and what is of much great- 
er moment, its combustible qualit es are almost des- 
troyed. Upon this most interesting subject we quote 
the worde of Dr. Boucherie :—** As soon as J} had 
discovered that a certain amount of moieture could be 
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constantly maintained in wood by the employment of 
the « arthy muriates, it became easy to conceive that 
by the same means 1 should not only diminish very 
considerably its inflammability, but also render the 
combustion of its charcoal difficult in consequence of 
the melting of the earthy salts at its surface and in its 
substance: and so it is. Wood prepared with these 
gilts catches fire with great difficulty, and burns to 
ashes excessively slowly; so that it may be regarded, 
for practical purposes, as incombust'ble. Two cottages 
(cabanes) exactly alike were constructed; the one with 
prepared, the other with unprepared wood. To set 
them on fire, an equal quantity of combustib!es was 
employed. The latter was burnt to ashes, while the 
inside of the other was hardly charred, the fire having 
been unable to maintain itself. These, and other facts 
lead us to conclude that conflagrations might be ren- 
dered almost impossible, except in consequence of the | j 
inflammable materials that houses may contain. 

Remarxs.—As some of our readers will doubtless 
desire to test this subject by experiments, they will 
naturally inquire, How the necessary ingredients can 
be obtained 2? We therefore subjoin a few remarks, 
kindly furnished for the purpose by Professor Dewey. 
—Ens. N. G. Far: 

The pyrolignite of iron is used chiefly by calico 
printers, and may doubtless be procured in those scc- 
tions of our country where the manufacture of calicoes 
is carried on. It may be readily formed too from the 
pyroligneous acid and filings of iron. The pyroligne- 
ous acid is produced from the distillation of wood, and 
is the liquid which drops from many stove-pipes when 
green or wet wood is burned. A few years ago it was 
a undant in the nortbern States under the popular 
name of essence of smake, and used for the curing of 
hams, instead of the common process of smoking 
them. ‘Fhie acid can now be obtained at Messrs. 
Hawks, druggists, in this city, and probably at other 
places; and the pyrolignite of iron can easily be made 
(as mentioned in the former article on this subject, p. 
52). It would be premature to decide upon the merits 
of the discovery of Dr. Boucherie. High authority 
has given it support. The subject deserves a fair and 
full trial. The pyrolignite of iron seems to be com- 
mended for its cheapness. It is not improbable that a 
solution of copperas will produee the came result; and 
salt which will not materially be decomposed on mix- 
ture, may be still more profitab!y employed. 


REVIEW OF TIE MARKETS, 
NEW YORK, Apri 28, 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Flour has moved but slowly, and 
this has been the case generally through the winter; yet the 
Very jarge stock which was in store last fall has almost all 
gone off, so that now not more than 2 ten days’ supply re- 
mains. The price of Genesee and Ohio is at $194 a $5, 
scareely any thing to be had however at the lowest price.— 
‘Troy is selling freely at $4128. Of Michigan there is none.— 
Georgetown sold for exportation at $175; Howard Street is 
$175. Rye Flour, $275 a St; Corn Meal, $275 per bri.— 
Several parcels of Gene-ee and Ohio Wheat have been sold 
at 95 ets. per bu , sey 20,00 bushels in all, and 1000 bushels 
very prime I}ets.bu. more. Ryeand Corn are rather scarce; 
the last sale of Rye was at 55 ects. time and interest, but -6 
was demanded on parcels to arrive. Corn elosed at Sie. 
weight, with several sales at that price. There is but litile 
ehange in Oats; Northern are 39¢., Jersey 3e., and South- 
ern 26 a 27. 

SEEDS.—Clover is very dull; 12 tierces, not free, sold at 
6i cts. Ib. Timothy sells at $25 a $26 tee in lots. Some 
Clover is exporting. 

CATTLE MARKET —Aprit 26.—Beeves—S00 at market. 
300 were from the South, balance from this State—sules 
— to 750 at $7 to $9, averaging $8 per ewt. with a fair 

ecmand, 

Cows and C»lves.—There were 140 offered, 110 of which 
Were taken at $20 to $40 cach. 

Sheep and Lambs —150 at market, 410 taken ; Sheep at $2 
to $5, and Lam's at $2to $3each. Good demand. 

IfAY.—Sales by the load at 75 to 874 cents per cwt. 

S=NGLAND, 


The steam ship Columbia brought Liverpool advices to the 
4th ultimo. Foreiga Grain and Flour were somewhat de- 
pressed in price. A sale of $00 barrels U. S. Flour had been 
male in bond at 23 shillings, being a devline of one shilling 
per barre! since the previous advices. This price, it is said, 
would not nett to the shipper $4 50 per barrel in New York 
at the present rate of exchange. 

CINCINNATI, Aprir 22, 

Sales of Flour were mae at the canal at $3 53, which is a 
plight advance ; the receipts were small. The produce mar- 

e+ was animated—sales of 50,000 Is. bacon, hog round sold 
at 4} cents, cash; and 290 kegs lard at 64 cents, cash. 


THE IMPORTED HORSE * ALFRED,” 
{LL stand this season, commencing on the 12th of May 

at the stable of Mr. Rodney Russell, adjoining the old 
Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, Ontario co., as follows, viz: 
From We tnes Jay, May 12th, to Tuesday, May 18th :f on 
We inesday, May 26th, to Nuesday, June Ist; from Wednes- 
day, June 9th, to Tues lay, June (5:h; from Wednesday, June 
23rd, to Tuesday, June 29th ; from We Inesday, July 7th, to 
Tues lay, July 13th; and at Mr. G. Forden’s, near Geneva. 
ag gy te time.--TERMS, the same as last season. 








i ge is acknowledged to be the most perfect and portable 


weighs about 300 Ibs., and is of less size than ac 
ning mill, It is as easily kept in repair as a thrashing ma- 
chine; and when the teeth are worn smooth, new irons 
ean be furnished by the manufacturers. 


York, for Eighty Dollars, or at this place for Seventy-Five 
Dollars, (payable on delivery,) with right of use for the pur- 
chaser alone. 


respectability, are given as evidence of the utility of this 
machine, and of its reputation in this vicinity. 


Clover Machine, by horse power, for the two last seasons ; 
and have no hesitancy in saying that I believe it to be the 
most simple of construction, and ean be kept in repair with 
as little expense, and will perform the best of any I have seen 


chaff was in good order, with a cylinder two feet four inches 
in length, at the rate of seven bushels of seed per hour. 


pelled by water power, Rittenhouse & Blackwell’s Patent 
Clover Machine, and am well pleased with its peformance, 
and give it adecided preference over any machine that I 
have seen for cleaning clover seed. 


Blackwell’s Patent Clover Machines attached to horse pow- 
er in my barn, and in forty minutes it bulled out of the chaff, 
five bushels and a half of clover seed, ready for the fanning 
mill 


all business relating to these machines. 
to him (post paid) will receive prompt attention. 
full power of attorney, and will sell rights for towns, coun. 
ties, or states, on very favorable terms, 
chines should be sent early in the season. 


the state of Michigan, and for the counties of Erie Chatau- 
qua, Cattaraugus, Chemung and Tioga, N Y. i 


RITTENHOUSE & BLACKWELL’S PA= 
TENT CLOVER SEED MACHINE. 


machine now in use, for cleaning clover seed. It only 


ae 
FRUIT TREES, MULBERRIES, 
i subscriber offers to the public the usual very} 
ussortment, comprising the choicest Fruit Trees of ey 
ery class, andembracing all the newest varieties, Also ' 
immense collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Flow. 





faun- 


This machine will be furnished to order, at Buffalo or New 


The following certificates, from gentlemen of the highest 


Wasr Faverte, March &, !©41. 
I certify that I have used Rittenhouse & Blackwell's Patent 


nuse_ I have hulled, ready for the fanning mill, when the 


NATHAN SAEGER. 
Hatrsey Vitte, Tompkins co. N. Y., Feb. 20, 1844. 
T have used for two seasons past, and am now using, pro- 


NICOLL HALSEY. 
Fayette, Sencea co., Jun. 27, 1241. 
This is to certify, that I have had one of Rittenhouse & 


SAMUEL THOMAS. 
A. M. Herp, of this place, is agent for the transaction of 


Ail letters addressed 
He has 


Orders for ma- 


JEUL V. BLACKWELL 
Waterloo, Seneca co , N. ¥. Proprietor. 
P. 5 —Dr. George Lewis of this place; has the agency for 


H. V 


A FARM & COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 
FIRST RATE Farm, witf new Buildings and Fences, 
situated only one and three-fourths of a mile from Ro- 
chester Post Office, on the Stage Road leading from Monroe- 
street, east. 
The Farm contains Fifty Acres of Excellent Land, most of 
which is ina high state of cultivation, a Two Story House, 
with a Wing and Columns in front, good Barn, Carriage 
House, &c., about 300 Bearing Fruit Trees of various kinds, 
good Water and Wood. More or less Land can be had with 
the Buildings, if desired. A fine Horticultural Garden is 
now in progress adjoining said Farm. 
This property is worthy the attention of a purchaser, 
either for farming purposes, or a pleasant place of residence, 
being near a good market, good schools and seminaries 
For further particulars, please apply at the house on said 
farm, or address, post paid, 
Cc, INGERSOLL, 

Rochester Post Office, N. Y. 





Brighton, May 1, 1541. 





PLOUGHING MATCH!! 
HIS is to certify, that, wishing to purchase the hest 
Piouch I could obtain, I proposed to Mr, Langworthy, 
proprietor of ‘* Whiting’s Wisconsin Prarie Plough,” and 
also to Mr. Wright, proprietor of “ Wright’s Patent Gen- 
esee Plough,” to take a plouch of each of their manufae- 
ture, and give them an impartial trial before purchasing 
either, which I accordingly did. Mr, Langworthy requested 
I being a stranger to him, that I should select some of our 
best farmers who were unacquainted with either of the pare 
ties concerned, to judge of the merits of the plough, which I 
have done, as will be seen below. After a fair trial, they 
came to the decision us appears in their certificate, with 
which opinion I cordially concur, and therefore have pur- 
chased the ** Whiting Plough.” 
EDGAR F. BENJAMIN, 
Perrinton. 
We, the undersigned, practical farmers, and residents of 
this town, being requested by Mr Edgar F. Benjamin, to 
judge between * Whiting’s Wisconsin Prarle Plough.” and 
“ Wright's Patent Genesee Plough,” (both made at Roches- 
ter.) After giving them a fair and impartial trial both in 
green sward and stubble lands, do agree, thai the “ Whiting 
Plough” has the decided preference, both in doing good 
clean work and the amount of power required to propel it. ’ 
LARRY WILCOX, 
JESSE HANFORD, 
STEPHEN H, FULLAM, 
SAMUEL BENJAMIN, 
Perrinton, April 22, 1241. 


PEAR AND CHERRY TREES. 
DAVID THOMAS 

FFERS for Sale the following select kinds which ripen 

in succession :— 

Pears: Madeleine or Early Harvest, Jargonelle, Julienne, 

Skinless, September, Seckel, Virgalieu. Most ef these are 

of large size. 

Cuernies: Knighi’s Early Black—cealled Black Tarta- 

rian—White Tariarian, Black Crown, May Duke, Transpa- 

rent Guign:, Carnation 


Ornamental Plants, 


Trees, shrubs, and herbaceous perennials in great variety, 
Which will be sold cheap. , 





ering Plants, Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, and the 
most extensive assortment of splendid Dahlias in the Union; 
All these articles will be sold at a reduction to gyjt the 
times, and as cheap or cheaper than they can be elsewher, 
obtained. For the silk culture, are offered the finest var; “ 
ties of Mulberries, which are the Cireassion, Elata, Alpi ~ 
Multicaulis, and Broussa; all of which are very hardy er. 
cept the Multicaulis, and that withstands ordinary winters, 
‘Fhe State of New York having now granted a bounty of 
$2 per Ib on Silk, and Massachusetts and Vermont havin, 
done the same, they will no doubt take the lead in this areal 
national pursuit. WM. R. PRINCE, 
Flushing, March 7th, 1840. 

N. B —Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, 
Any persons who wish to establish silk plantations wi be 
supplied with trees, payable by a share of the proceeds, 


ear | 
ROCHESTER SEED STORE-=-184]1, 
ATEHAM & CROSMAN, the proprietors of this wep 
known establtshment, respectfully inform the public that 
they have now on hand a general assortment of superior 
English and American SEEDS of the growth of 1840, ang 
other articles in their line of business. 
For the FARM—choice varieties of Corn, Grain, Gr, 
Clover, &c., and seeds for Root Crops, such as Mange! Wurt. 
zel, Sugar Beet, Carrot, Ruta Baga, English Turnip, &e. 
For the GARDEN—all the most valuable and approved 
kinds of esculent Vegetable Seeps. Those which grow in 
greater perfection in Europe, are annually imported from 
England ;—such as the different varieties of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Breecoli, Radish, ‘Turnip &e. Onion seed is obtain- 
ed from Wethersfield, and other articles are raised for this 
establishment with great care. 
FLOWER SEEDS—about 200 varieties of the most beag- 
tiful and interesting kinds.—(Price 50 cents per doz. papers.) 
ROOTS AND PLANTS—Choice kinds of Potatoes, As 
paragus and Pie-plant roots, Cabbage, Cauliflower and other 
plants in their season. 
TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS, of various kinds, for the 
Farm and Garden And a large collection of valuable 
BOOKS on subjects connected with farming and gardening, 
silk culture, &e. 
SILK WORM EGGS—of different kinds, on hand in their 
season. 
crv CATALOGUES gratis on application. Merchants 
supplied with Seeds at wholesale, on liberal terms. Orders 
from a distance containing a remittance, or good city refer. 


ence, Will receive attention. 
BATEHAM & CROSMAN, 
Arcade Hall, Rochester, April 1, 1541. 





The Imported English Horse, “Emigrant,” 
TILL stand for Mares the ensuing season, at the barn of 

Mr. C Ashton, in Shelby, one mile west and halfs 
mile south from Medina, Orleans ©o., where he has stoed 
the two last sensons. 
It is but just to say that he is not probably surpassed by 
any horse in Western New York. Good judges who were 
at the Fair in Rochester, last fall, think thatif he had been 
there he would have taken the premium without any doubt, 
His stock is right—just the thing for farmers and the mg- 
ket. Gentlemen who wish to raise good horses will do wel} 
to call and see.—He is extensively known in Livingston 
county. T. Hf. ASHTON, 

J SHERWOOD, 

R. L, CHASE. 
Medina, Orleans Co., March 9, 1°41 


ROCHIESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, MAY 1, 1841. 
WHEAT,....per bushel,....§ Slag 





Pcensiess © wasees bitiaas 

i scevteen * semen ‘Siebels 

Di onivess *uecess Giienses 

teas eincen- Ebene 
“ce 


623.0002. °75 

% 
50 

ae 


$s 
100....4. 150 
4, 12hooe. +. 4495 


BEANS, White,.. 
POTATOES, .... * 
APPLES, Desert,. 
“ Jried,... 
CIDER, .ccccee barrel,...c 
FLOUR, Superfine, ‘* .. 
ne Fine, oo... * , 0 Dddevoees & 
BAL, cccccseese Ss |) eer 
PORK, Mess, .. 22+ ** ooee011,0U......12,00 
66 Prime,cces ** ceccce 900.c00e 31M 
sé Hog, --.. 100 Ibe... 3,75.0.2.. 4,00 
BEEF, scccccccce * cecccce 400. cccce 4B 
POULTRY,.....--per pound,  S.+00«- 


EGGS, .......+++-.perdozen,10...... 


eereee 
ov 
Zreceees 


29 
WDeeeces 


“cc 


BUTTER, Fresh, .. per pound!2}...... 15 
a Firkin,.... “ 22. MWeseeee 12 
CHEESE ccccccccccs * cee Boovese 
De cowesacsencce @ ice §86Feswnce 
TALLOW, Clear,.... * .2e S.cccee 9 
HIDES, Green..cccce * cee Becccee 
SIIEEP SKINS,....each,... 874...... 1,0 
PEARL ASHES, ..100 lbs. 5,00... + 
POT, - coon * 166,50. cccce 
WOOL, ....-0+...-pound,.. 35.00... 40 


Se eT ee 


GRASS SEED,....bushel,..1,50...... 2,09 
CLOVER, “...c0c00 * 60s6,O0ceceee 
Peeitesscs © os ose © oes Mesesee - OE 


PLASTER, (in bbls) per ton,6,00,....+. 








» April, IS4l. THOMAS WEDDLE. 


Grestfield, near Aurora, Cayuga co. 3 mo. 90. 1811. 


“ bulk(at Wheatland )3,50. +++. 
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